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A catalog and a 
The Second Se- recent Sao of 
mester begins Teachers College 
January 28, 1935. Heights sent on 

application. 


NOVEMBER NOVEMBER 
3% §6€=HOMECOMING “°shs 
Western is fortunate in being able to announce that its opponent for the HOMECOMING GAME will be 
HOWARD COLLEGE, of Birmingham, Alabama. Howard College produced one of the most outstanding 
football teams in the South last year. Why not declare a holiday and spend the day on College Heights? 
An interesting and inspiring all-day program has been arranged. A program sent on application. 
ADDRESS: H. H. CHERRY, PRESIDENT 
WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 
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The 
successful 
basal 
reading 
series 








PENNELL-CUSACK 
The Children’s Own Readers 


With a prose content based on nationwide experimentation 
to determine children’s interests. 


With attractive books, workbooks, tests, Teachers’ 
Manuals, and additional reading books, if desired. 


GINN AND COMPANY 199 EAST GAY ST., COLUMBUS 











AGENTS WANTED! 
TO SELL 


ie Christmas Cards 
THE MIME 91 Beautiful Cards in Gift Box, only $4 


; Send 60c for Sample Box 
A Necessity for Every School 
Send for Catalogue 
CLARENCE R. SMITH & CO. The STANDARD PRINTING co. 


117-123 S. Fourth Street Louisville, Ky. s 
MIMEOGRAPH SUPPLIES Phone JAckson 8211 Louisville, Ky. ; 
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Progress 


TW ELVE MONTHS ago the boards of 
education in this State were speculating 
with their superintendents on the proba- 
bility of having to close the schools com- 
pletely this year. Terms were shortened, 
teachers’ salaries, indefensibly low, were 
further reduced, necessary equipment was 
dispensed with, buildings in need of repair 
were neglected, libraries whose book- 
shelves had been depleted by the ravages 
of time and the consequences of use were 
unreplenished, and resort was had to every 
economy which exigency could contrive. 


Today every school in the State is 
operating, no term is likely to be shortened, 
the economic burden of the State has been 
lifted from the shoulders of little children, 
and the manhood of Kentucky has once 
more assumed its rightful responsibility. 


Even so it will take years to retrieve the 
losses sustained by childhood. Oppor- 
tunity and privilege are co-existent with 
the element of time. Legislation cannot 
turn back the hands upon the clock of 
fleeting months and years. A day of 
opportunity, a month of privilege snatched 
ruthlessly from the calendar of life, is 
gone forever. 


The only thing the State could do was to 
act in the living present to prevent the 
recurrence of such a tragedy in the unborn 
future. With sublime courage and in the 
face of pitiable selfishness and conscience- 
less greed the representatives of the people 
flung away the traditions of policy, sacri- 
ficed personal preference, defied the machi- 
nations of politics, submerged priority of 
claim, elevated the needs of posterity above 
the demands of constituency, and with 
statesmanlike fidelity to their implied 
trusts, effaced the stigma of shame from 
the State’s escutcheon of honor. 


The baseless charge of self-interest on 
the part of Kentucky’s teachers, flung from 
soiled hands into the face of faithful 
servants, is too foul in its inception and too 
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contemptible in its execution to merit the 
notice of refutation. 


There is no man in Kentucky who has 
a just pride in his State, whose face does 
not crimson with shame at the thought 
of a thousand teachers attempting to 
inspire the youth of their communities 
while trying to eke out an existence on an 
income of less than eighty-five cents per 
day, and that after the State had required 
them to spend six years in school beyond 
the elementary grades. 


Three million children in our country are 
out of school because there are not enough 
buildings, equipment, and teachers to care 
forthem. Thousands of these are probably 
in Kentucky. Does it require superior 
wisdom to see that so long as this condition 
obtains, just so long will it be necessary to 
carry the unnecessary burdens of charitable, 
eleemosynary, and penal institutions? 


The recent session of the Kentucky 
Legislature made provision through the 
new attendance laws, whereby it will not 
be necessary to add to its illiterate popula- 
tion a new group each year. 


The same body removed the danger of 
collapse of the school system by providing 
temporarily adequate support. The Ken- 
tucky Education Association sponsored the 
legislation which made the new code 
possible. While some State education 
associations were spending $50,000.00 and 
even $100,000.00 and failing even then to 
get results, the Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation spent only approximately $10,000.00 
and through the activity of its Interpre- 
tation Committee, procured the favorable 
action which saved the schools of Kentucky 
and gave Kentucky teachers another 
chance. 


So far as our information is authentic 
there is no other case on record where so 
much in behalf of teachers was accom- 
plished, and so much in behalf of schools 
achieved with such a small outlay of money 
and in so short a time. 
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[N THE OCTOBER ISSUE of the KEn- 
TUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL it wasa pleasure 
to publish an address by Mrs. B. F. Lang- 
worthy, National President of the Parent- 
Teacher Association, under the title ‘‘ Mes- 
sage for Kentucky.” 


It is our privilege this month to present 
in the P. T. A. section a very able arti- 
cle by the President of the Kentucky 
Education Association, Dr. John Howard 
Payne. 


LL MEMBERSHIPS in the K. E. A. 

automatically expired on June 30, 1934. 
Teachers who have come into service since 
that time will not receive the JOURNAL un- 
less their names and addresses have been 
sent in to the K. E. A. office in Louisville. 
Superintendents and principals who have 
not sent in the lists of their teachers will 
not, of course, expect that their teachers 
will receive the JOURNAL until such lists 
have been submitted. Without this infor- 
mation it is impossible to have an accurate 
mailing. It is customary for all publica- 
tions to send one or two extra numbers 
following expiration and pending renewal 
of subscriptions. The KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JOURNAL has observed this practice by send- 
ing the September and October issues. 


Notice 


E ARE ASKING alumni of the 

University of Kentucky, teachers and 
friends of the University, to help us in 
collecting literature of Kentucky of any 
kind for our Kentucky Room in the 
University Library. In almost every 
private library of the State there are some 
books written by Kentuckians or concern- 
ing Kentucky, and often these books are 
not highly valued by their owners, and we 
are asking you to help us in securing books 
of this kind for our Kentucky collection. 
The name of each donor will be placed in 
books given us. These books will be 
thoroughly protected in our fire-proof 
library and will be available to anyone who 
wishes to consult them in the Kentucky 
Room. I am asking my friends especially 
to be on the lookout for literature of the 
kind mentioned above. All books should 
be sent to the University of Kentucky, 
care of J. T. C. Noe. 
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IF and AND 


Ir YOU ARE 

An experienced teacher 

And have taught many years 
In one place 

You are fortunate. 

But if the pupils you taught 
Stopped 

When they left 

Your class 

And studied no more 

And dreamed no more 

Nor caught ambition’s flame 
Nor thirst for knowledge 
And no breath 

Of inspiration 

From your teaching 

Then they are not fortunate 
And you have only 

Held a job 

And taken the pay 

That should have gone 

To a teacher 

Who could point 

The way 

And lift the Soul 

And glorify the dreams 

Of youth. 


But, if, when they 

Left you 

They followed on 

In pursuit of the 

Vision 

Whose gleam they caught 
Under the inspiration 

Of your Guidance, 

They too are fortunate 

And you will be 

Made glad 

And they will be 

Made happy 

Because they and you together 
Will have consummated 

The purpose of all teaching, 
And served the ends 

Of the State 

And the goals of society 

And the cause of culture 

And you will know 

You have hung out 

A star 

In the firmament 

Of Faith 

To lead on 

An immortal soul. W. 








What New Books Shall We Add to 
Our High School Library? 


By WARNER MoorE WILLEY, 


Western Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


O MANY requests have come to me 
within the past six months for lists of 
new books to be added to an already 

existing library that a committee was 
called together to formulate such a list. 
From all indications there will be many 
additions to high school libraries before 
January, 1935. 


There were just a few restrictions set up 
for a publication to find a place in one of 
the following groups: First, the publication 
must be relatively recent—since 1930; 
second, it must be interesting; third, not 
too expensive to be prohibitive, or out of 
reason in cost. 


The committee was composed of mature 
men and women, mostly college graduates 
with over five years high school teaching 
experience. 


In most instances the actual books were 
read and studied and the brief sentence 
description taken from a general impression 
of the publication. 


It has been thought best to arrange 
these lists under six separate headings with 
approximately twenty publications in each 
group. This has been done in order that 
teachers or librarians may turn to the group 
which suits their needs best. 


We have placed before each publication 
a key of j. indicating adaptability to 
junior high school or grades 7, 8, 9; and 
an s. indicating adaptability to senior 
high school or grades 10, 11, 12. 


Another list containing periodicals recom- 
mended for high schools, and recent books 
in language, history, geography, and civics 
for high schools is in preparation and may 
be secured in about thirty days. 


It is hoped that these one hundred and 
more beoks may prove of much value to 
the high schools in Kentucky and other 
states. 


i] 6 I- 
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11. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, POETRY, AND 
DRAMA IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


LITERATURE 


j. Baker & Thorndike: ‘‘An Introduction to 
Literature.” The Macmillan Book Co., 
Chicago, IIl., 1934, 88 cents. Stories that will 
encourage reading in the literary field. 


j. Baynton, Percy: ‘‘American Literature.” 
Ginn & Co., Columbus, Ohio, 1934, $2.00. 
Selections from forty-one representative Ameri- 
can authors. 


“The Classic Myth in English 
Literature and Art.’’ Ginn & Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, 1933, $1.92. An interesting series on 
English literature and art. 


j. Gayley: 


s. Leo, Brothers: ‘‘English Literature.” Ginn 
& Co., Columbus, Ohio, 1933, $2.00. Survey 
on English literature from beginning to 
present time. 


s, Stratton, Clarence: Modern Literature 
Series. Syndicate Printing Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., 1934, $4.00. Series suitable for pleasure 
reading and study. 


s. Theisen & Lenard: Real Life Series of 
Literary Selections. Syndicate Printing Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., 1934, $3.84. Stories true 
to life and related to actual experiences. 


POETRY 


j. Cooper, Allice Co.: ‘Poems of Today.” 
Ginn & Co., Columbus, Ohio, 1934, $1.80. 
Poems of patriotism, home life, beauty, and 
nature. 


j. Cabort: ‘‘Selections from American Poetry.” 
The Macmillan Co., Chicago, II]., 1934, $2.60. 
Poems selected from greatest American authors. 


j. Hall & Moore: ‘‘Types of Poetry,” revised 
and abridged. Ginn & Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
1934, $2.00. Selections from English American 
types. 

s. Manly: ‘English Poetry.’”’ Syndicate Print- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 1934, $3.00. 
Poems of middle English period through 
Victorian age. 


s. Stevenson, Burton: ‘‘American History in 
Verse for Boys and Girls.” Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Chicago, IIl., 1933, $1.32. Poems of 
American history to World War. 
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j. and s. Wordsworth, William: 
Flowers,” The Macmillan Co., 


‘Wayside 
Chicago, III., 
1933, $2.50. Poems of outdoor life, nature, 
and beauty. 


DRAMA 


j. Campbell, Wayne: ‘‘Amateur Acting and 
Play Production.’’ The Macmillan Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., 1931, $2.00. Designing, staging, 
and costuming for a variety of types. 


Fish: “Drama and Dramatics.’’ The 
sr Co., Chicago, Ill., 1934, $1.40. 
Training children in appreciation of drama 
through dramatics. 


j. Hartely & Power: ‘“‘Short Plays from Great 
Stories.” The Macmillan Co., Chicago, III., 
1934, $1.20. Suggestions for staging and 
costuming. 


s. Ibsen: “Four Plays.” Ginn & Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 1934, 92 cents. Representing chief 
types written by this great dramatist. 


s. Moore: ‘‘Representative of English Drama.” 
Ginn & Co., Columbus, Ohio, 1934, $1.60. 
Representing six principal types of English 
drama. 


OUP OSE. 5 5co 5 50c6 so-so $35.25 


SCIENCE 


j. Ayres, C.: “Story of a Great Scientist.” 
A. L. A., 1932, 89 cents. A chance to be on 
intimate terms with a great man. 


j. Baynes, E. H.: ‘‘My Wild Animal Guests.” 
Macmillan, 1930, $1.75. Charming stories of 
animal habits and behaviors. 

j. Beavis, G.: ‘‘Book of Microscope.” Lippin- 
cott, 1931, $2.50. Aims to foster interests and 
use of apparatus. 


s. Burns, E. E.: “Electricity.”” Nostrand, 1930, 


$1.75. Especially good for high school boys. 
Practical. 
j. Cheney, E. G.: ‘‘What Tree Is That?” 


Appleton, 1930, $2.00. Useful in identifying. 
s. Conn, H. W.: ‘Bacteria Yeasts and Molds 
in the Home.” Ginn, 1932, $1.60. Useful, 
entertaining. 

j. Daglish, E. F.: ‘Life Story of Birds.” 
Morrow, 1930, $3.00. Ways of attracting and 
identifying birds. 

j. Ditmars, R. L.: “Strange Animals I Have 
Known.” Brewer, 1931, $3.50. Fascinating 
stories of actual experience. 

j. Ejifrig, C. W.: ‘Reptiles, Amphibians, and 
Fishes.” Rand, 1930, $1.28. Includes direc- 
tions for aquarium. 

j. Gibson, G. B.: ‘‘Houdini’s Escape.’’ Har- 
court, 1930, $3.00. Full revelation from 
magician’s notebook. 

j. and s. Goldsmith, M.: “Zeppelin, A Bi- 
ography.” Marrow, 1931, $3.50. Interesting 
stories of the Zeppelin from beginning. 


12. 


19. 


20. 


bo 
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s. Holmyard, Elric J.: ‘Makers of Chemis- 
try.’ Oxford, 1931, $1.80. Best and shortest 
history of science. 


s. Jeans, J.: ‘‘Astronomy.’’ Macmillan, 1933, 
$2.50. Non-technical in style and readable. 


McPherson, W. C.: 
Ginn, 1930, $1.80. 


s. Merriam, J. C.: 
Scribners, 1930, $2.00. 
plants and animals. 


“Field Book of Ponds and 


“Chemistry for Today.” 


“The Living Past.’ 
Prehistoric life of 


j. Morgan, Ann: 


Streams.”’ Putnam, 1930, $3.50. Usable for 
j. and s. students. 

s. Nash, J. V.: ‘“‘Races of Men.” Rockwell, 
1931, $1.25. Interesting accounts of origin 


and development. 


j. Sanford, V.: ‘Short History of Mathe- 
matics.’ Houghton, $3.25. Suitable for both 
j. and s. students. 


s. Scott, G. G.: “Science of Biology.” Crowell, 
1931, $3.25. Introductory study to evolution, 
anatomy, and embryology. 


j. Weed, C. M.: ‘Insect Ways.’ Appleton, 
1931,$2.50. Authoritativetreatise but keyed to 
students’ questions. 


POU COSE Hike eee $46.62 


SOCIAL STUDIES AND GENERAL 
INTEREST 


j. Auld, William Muir: ‘Christmas Tradi- 
tions.’ Macmillan, 1931, $1.75. Traditional 
Christmas decorations. 


j. Baldwin, C. W.: “Geography of Hawaiian 
Islands.”” American Book Co., 1933, 72 cents. 
A trip through Hawaii. 


s. Blossom, F. Augustus: ‘‘Told at Explorers 
Club.” A. & C. Boni, 1931, $3.50. Thirty- 
three firsthand explorations in all parts of the 
world. 


j. Collins, Charles Wallace: “Rural Banking 
Videos,” Macmillan, 1931, $2.00. An inter- 
pretation of current movement in banks. 


s. Darrow, B. H.: ‘‘Radio Assistant Teacher.” 
Adams, 1932, $2.00. Use of radio. 


“Young Man in 


s. Davis, Howard Lee: 
$2.00. How to 


Business.”’ Wiley, 1931, 
choose a vocation. 


j. Davis, Mary Lee: ‘‘We Are Alaskans.” 
Bost Wilde, 1931, $3.00. Intimate tales about 
er 


Dixon, Charles: ‘‘Conquest of the Atlantic 
i Air.” Lippincott, 1931, $2.50. Lindbergh’s 
flight, etc. 


s. Hoefler, Paul Lewis: ‘Africa Speaks.”’ 
Winston, 1931, $3.50. A trip through Africa. 
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12. 


13. 


16. 
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20. 


“Our World 
Work.” Allyn Bacon, 1929, $1.25. Pictorial 
and other aids to thinking through process. 


s. Kelley, Melville Clyde: “United States 
Postal Policy.”” Appleton, 1931, $2.00. Postal 
service since Colonial times. 


s. Leech, Harper: ‘‘The Paradox of Plenty.” 
McGraw and Hill, 1932, $2.50. Discussion by 
questioning and contradiction of common 
theories. 

j. McFee, Mrs. Inez Nellie: ‘How Our 
Government Is Run.” Crowell, 1931, $2.50. 
A description of our government’s activities. 

s. Oglesby, Catherine: ‘‘Business Opportuni- 
ties for Women.”’ Harpers, 1932, $2.50. Re- 
quirements and training for success. 


s. Roosevelt, F. D.: ‘Looking Forward.” 
Day, 1933, $2.50. Setting forth proposals and 
remedies. 

s. Rugg, O. R.: “History of American Civiliza- 
tion.”” Ginn, 1930, $1.96. How the American 
people live. 

j. Sanchez, Mrs. Nellie: ‘Stories of the 


States.” Crowell, 1931, $2.50. Stories of 
each of the forty-eight states. 


. j. Stiles, Kent B.: “Geography and Stamps.” 


McGraw and Hill, 1931, $3.00. Geography as 
it has been interpreted in postage stamps. 


s. Woods, Walter Orr: ‘Uncle Sam’s Money.” 
Gregg, 1932, $1.50. How our federal reserve 
banks assist the treasury. 


j. Worley, Frank Arthur: ‘Endurance: An 
Epic of Polar Adventure.”” Cape and Smith, 
1931, $3.00. The ship in which Shackleton 
made his 1914 trip. 


eS er $46.18 


USEFUL ARTS 


s. Cades, H. R.: ‘Good Looks for Girls.” 
Harcourt, 1932, $2.00. Popular, useful, 
written with understanding. 


s. Friend, M. R.: ‘‘Earning and Spending the 
Family Income.” Appleton, 1930, $2.00. 
Practical approach, interesting. 


j. George, L., and Gilman, J.: ‘Modern 
Mercuries: The Story of Communication.” 
McBride, 1932, $3.00. 


s. Ghirardi, A., and Freed, B. M.: Radio 
Servicing Course. Radio Technical Pub. Co., 
1932, $1.50. 


j. Hamilton, E. T.: ‘‘Boybuilder.” Harcourt, 
1933, $2.00. Tools, how to use, nature of 
wood and paint. 


j..Marsak, LL’la L.: “Black on White.” 
Lippincott, 1932, $1.50. The story of books. 


s. Post, A.: ‘‘Skycraft.”” Oxford, 1930, $3.50. 
History of aeronautics. Popular and authorita- 
tive. 
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s. Slosson, E. E.: ‘Creative Chemistry.”’ 
Century Co., $3.50. Achievements of chem- 
istry in industry. 

j. Walden, J. B.: ‘‘Igloo.’’ Putnam, 1931, 
$1.75. Biography of dog, companion of Byrd 
for five years. 


FINE ARTS 


s. Bauer, M., and Peyser, E. R.: ‘‘Music 
Through the Ages.” Putnam, 1932, $3.50. 
Narrative for students and laymen. 


s. Bush, F. G., and Welbourne, F.: ‘Design, 
Its Fundamentals and Applications.” Little, 
1932, $1.90. 


s. Charnley, M. V.: “Book of Sports.”’ Viking, 
1931, $3.50. Popular stars tell the secrets of 
the game. 


s. Crisler, H. O., and Wieman, E. E.: ‘‘Practi- 
cal Football.’”’ McGraw, 1932, $3.00. Guide 
by two well known coaches. 

s. Gardner, H.: ‘‘Understanding the Arts.” 
Harcourt, 1932, $1.96. For students of art 
and application. 

s. Lemps, P. J., compiler: ‘Modern Art 
Posters.’’ School Arts, 1930, $3.00. Modern 
trend in advertising. 


s. Mackay, C. D.: ‘‘Costumes and Scenery for 
Amateurs.” Holt, 1932, $3.00. 


s. Mason, D. G.: “Tune in America: A Study 
of Our Coming Musical Independence.” 
Knopf, 1931, $2.00. 

j. Owen, M. E., editor: 
Paintings.” Owen, 50 cents. 
gives a story and a sketch. 
Smith, C. F.: ‘“Games and Game Leadership.” 
Dodd, 1932, $2.50. 


CCE 6... a a re $45.61 


“Studies of Famous 
Each study 


BIOGRAPHY 


Byrd, Richard E.: “Skyward.” G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1930, $2.00. The life and adventures of 
Richard E. Byrd. 


Cottler, Joseph, and Jaffe, Haym: ‘Heroes of 
Civilization.” Junior Literary Guild, 1931, 
$2.00. Stories of great heroes who have 
contributed to the world’s science, invention, 
medicine. 


Finger, Charles J.: ‘‘David Livingstone.” 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., Inc., 1930, $2.00. 
Another great story of a great adventurer. 


Hawthorne, Hildegarde: ‘‘Romantic Rebel.” 
Junior Literary Guild, 1932, $2.00. A romantic 
biography of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


Lagerfof, Selma: ‘‘Marbacka.” Doubleday, 
Doran and Co., 1931, $2.00. An intimate 
picture of Swedish life, beautifully told. 
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ESSAY 
Grayson, David: 


“Adventures in Content- 
ment.” H. W. Wilson, 1930, $2.00. Woods 
and fields soothe a man tired by city strain. 


Holliday, R. C.: ‘‘Walking-Stick Papers.” 
H. W. Wilson, 1930, $2.00. Written with an 
aim to stimulate the art of writing. 


Lamb, Charles: ‘‘Everybody’s Lamb.”’ Edited 
by A. C. Ward. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1934, 
$3.75. Illustrated essays arranged by subject. 


Morley, C. D.: ‘‘Modern Essays,” Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1930, $1.60. 


FICTION 


Amer, Laura: ‘‘Dark Circle of Branches.” 
Longmans, 1934, $2.50. Navaho Indian lore 
of Kit Carson’s time. 


Berry, Erick: ‘‘The Winged Girl of Knossos.” 
D. Appleton and Century Co., 1934, $2.00. 
A tale of Grecian youth made modern. 


Daniel, Hawthorne: ‘‘The Shadow of the 
Sword.”’ Macmillan, 1930, $2.00. Edmond, 
caring for a crippled father, has dreams that 
come true. 


Lewis, Elizabeth F.: ‘‘Young Fu of the Upper 
Yangtze.” John Winston Co., 1933, $2.50. 
A swift, absorbing tale of modern China. 


Ross, M. I.: ‘Land of the Williwaws.” Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1934, $2.00. One of the 
finest books; humorous story of four young 
people shipwrecked in South America. 


Rourke, Constance: ‘‘Davy Crockett.’’ Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1934, $2.00. One of the 
finest books on American pioneer days. 


Snedeker, Caroline D.: “The Forgotten 
Daughter.” Junior Literary Guild, 1933, 
$2.00. A tale of ancient Greece for modern 
youth. 


TRAVEL 


Ayscough, Florence: ‘‘Fire-Cracker Land.”’ 
Houghton Mifflin, 1932, $2.00. Pictures of 


China, canals, homes, life, and customs. 


Kenton, Elizabeth: ‘‘The Naked Mountain.” 
G.I. Putnam, 1934, $2.00. An absorbing tale 
of mountain climbing in India. 


Lhevinne, Isadore: ‘‘The Enchanted Jungle.” 
Junior Literary Guild, 1933, $2.00. Colorful 
life in the South American jungle. 


Peck, Anne M.: ‘Round About America.” 
Vols. I, II. Harper Bros., 1933, $2.00. Travel 
in the old south, southwest, middle west, and 
northwest. 


Pinchot, Gifford Bryce: ‘Giff and Stiff in 

the South Seas.” John C. Winston Co., 1933, 

$2.00. Two boys sail with Dad to the South 
a. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN MATHE- 


MATICS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


s. Jones, Samuel I.: ‘‘Mathematical Nuts for 
Lovers of Mathematics.”” D. C. Heath, New 
York, 1933, $1.25. 


j. Dunn, F. M.: ‘‘Mathematics.’’ 
Book Co., 1930, $1.20. 


j. Edgerton, E. L., and Carpenter, I. A.: Sec. 
Course in the Mathematics. Allyne Co., 1930, 
$1.20. 


s. Calhoun, J. W., White, E. V., Simpson, F. 
M.: ‘Algebra for Junior and Senior High.” 
Richmond Jones Publishing Co. The central 
theme throughout this text is the function 
concept. 


s. Smith, Frederick: “Higher Arithmetic 
Designed for Use of High School.” C. E. 
Johnson Publishing Co., 1930, $1.85. 


s. Wilson, I. I.: “The New Day Mathe- 
matics.”” Charles Merrill Co., 1933, $1.35. 


s. Harper, H. D.: “General Shop Mathe- 
matics.” Van Nostrand, Chicago, 1930, $1.50. 


j. Watson, B. M., and Collition, J. W.: 
“‘Modern Practical Mathematics.” Heath & 
Co., 1931, $1.24. 


s. Hydle, L. L., and Clapp, F. L.: ‘Elements 
of Difficulty in the Interpretations cf Concrete 
Problems.” University of Missouri, 1931, 
40 cents. 


American 


s. ‘‘Life and Casualty Mathematical Wrinkles.” 
Nashville, Tenn., 1933, $3.00. A popular book 
for the library. 


j. Breslick, E. R.: ‘“Mathematics.”” Macmillan 
Co., 1931, $1.12. A helpful tool for junior 
high school. 


s. Currier, C. H., and Watson, E. E.: Course 
in General Mathematics. Macmillan Co., 1930, 
$3.50. Consists of a good foundation for 
senior high before entering college. 


j. and s. MacMahon, F. A.: New Mathe- 
matical Past-Time Reissue. Macmillan Co., 
1930, $3.00. A modern book for the modern 
boy. 

j. Scha, W. L.: ‘‘Mathematics for Junior High 
School.” Johnson Publishing Co., 1930, $1.65. 





15. j. Hemmings, F. L.: ‘Teaching of Arithmetic 


and Elementary Mathematics.’’ Blackie and 
Son, Chicago, 1930, $1.35. This book con- 
tains a well organized body of instruction 
material for capable ninth grade pupils. 


BOWE COST ies sha Seo $23.61 


The entire list of one hundred and twelve 


books may be purchased at a cost of 


$241.62 according to list prices. 


Many 


publishers allow discounts to schools and 
the books may be secured at a smaller 
amount. 








A Prophet Among His Own People 


An Estimate in Strong Colors 


By A. L. CRABB, 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


HIS ATTEMPTS a picture in which 
there are few neutral colors. No 
common grayness touches it with 

silver. There is no tranquillity in the 
picture and there is a flavor of the epic in 
its action. Its colors are, or should be, 
strong and vibrant: red, and purple, with 
a hint of autumn russet and gold. The 
autumnal hues soften the action a bit, but 
they give no tranquillity. 


On a summer Sabbath day almost three- 
score years ago in a remote section of 
Warren County, Kentucky, a youth lay 
dying of typhoid. The word had gone out 
on no less authority than the local Knight 
of the Saddle Pockets that he would not 
last throughout the day. So the country- 
side, with that fine though somewhat 
gruesome sense of neighborliness common 
at the time, gathered for the end. Out 
in the yard they stood and sat and whittled 
and talked of crops, the weather, taxes, 
politics—all the while keeping an eye and 
an ear turned toward the sickroom. At 
intervals, two or three would detach 
themselves from the group, file into the 
room where the sufferer lay, and return, 
bearing fresh bulletins. All day this kept 
up. Towards evening the steady tramp, 
tramp of the bulletineers began to offend 
sorely the frayed nerves of the stricken 
lad. Finally, with a spasmodic outlay of 
strength he brought himself up on one 
elbow and with the other hand he described 
a fierce gesture of retreat. ‘‘Get out of 
here,” he cried. ‘‘Everyone of you get out. 
I’m not going to die. Now get out.” 
And the neighbors went away from there 
as if commanded by one risen from the 
dead; whereupon the youth lay back down, 
fell into a dreamless slumber, and straight- 
way got well. Now, I ask you, what can 
the morticians do with a fellow like that? 
It is for them most baffling. 


The reason for telling this story is that 
it kept on happening. Time after the 


word, apparently clad in authority has 
been passed out, that he was nearing the 
end, physically, politically, professionally. 
So the neighbors have gathered, merely to 
find the connoisseur of convalescence well 
past the crisis. And there wasn’t a thing 
the morticians could do about it. 


He was born November 16, 1864. It 
was a time of violence. Death stalked 
abroad in the land. On that day Sherman 
with 60,000 men started from Atlanta on 
his terrible march to the sea. On the day 
the child was two weeks old was fought 
the bloody battle of Franklin at whose end 
six major-generals, clad in Confederate 
gray, lay dead on the McGavock porch, 
and 10,000 men whose lives had been 
gloriously wasted lay slain on that shell- 
torn field. On the day that he was a 
month old those in whose arms the child 
slept could hear dimly the muffled thunder 
at Nashville. Presently the voices of the 
deep-mouthed cannon were hushed, and 
slowly peace came back into men’s hearts. 
But for Henry Hardin Cherry there has 
been no peace. He has been ever a 
fighter. Always one fight more. He 
wears repose gracefully, but his intimate 
friends have not often seen him relax. 
But while he does not fight with a sword, 
his office reverberates with the spiritual 
approximations of the martial thunders 
which attended his advent into the world. 


He was the seventh of nine sons. The 
Cherrys were Irish and the Stahls were 
Dutch, and in him in notable degree are 
the nervous vitality of the one and the 
stubborn persistence of the other. It is 
not given to man to succeed in everything 
he attempts. It would not be good for a 
man so to succeed. Human nature cannot 
stand the strain of complete success. 
Henry Hardin Cherry has succeeded in 
every major attempt except one, and 
realiy it wasn’t major. He wanted to be 
governor, but the old human traffic officer, 
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Destiny, held up a warning hand, and 
jerked a directing thumb back to “The 
Hill.’”’, And he, ever quick to read Destiny 
aright, went back to the hill, and there he 
remains. 


Life in the Hall’s Chapel Section of 
Warren County in the seventies and 
eighties had no use for a weakling. The 
nine Cherry sons were strong men, and 
hard labor was their daily routine. Food 
and clothing and shelter yielded themselves 
only to that select fraternity—Sons and 
Daughters of Toil. The nine Cherry sons 
were by nature as free and unyielding as 
the eagle that nested among the Barren 
River crags, but that freedom was tempered 
by the stern discipline of the home, and 
by the necessity of the practice of mutual 
co-operativeness. That freedom and that 
discipline have left their permanent influ- 
ences in the life of Henry Hardin Cherry. 


He went to school an average of two 
months yearly. Perhaps his teachers were 
uninspired, or perhaps they planted seed 
from which harvests are still being reaped. 
One doesn’t know. At any rate, Chapter IT 
of his life began on January 22, 1885. On 
that day he walked from the log home in 
the Barren River Hills through eight 
inches of snow to Bowling Green and 
entered the Southern Normal School. He 
had in his pocket $72.00, which he had 
derived from the sale of axe-handle timber 
and potatoes in Bowling Green. These 
commodities had been transported to 
market by means of a wagon whose motive 
force was oxen. The pioneer had not 
faded out. He carried with him those of 
his belongings for which he had immediate 
need. By the next wagon from home 
came a supply of meat, potatoes, and the 
like. For, indeed, he was playing perforce 
one of the pioneer roles in that compound 
of farce and tragedy known as “‘light house- 
keeping.”” Mark the date. January 22, 
1885. For, except for brief intervals of 
economic replenishment, he has been 
connected with the institution ever since. 
Forty-nine years! Forty-nine years of 
academic affiliation, and all with one insti- 
tution. Student and tutor and teacher and 
president! Up from the ranks, but not out 
from the ranks! Forty-two of those years 
as president. At commencement time for 
forty-two years he has been handing 
diplomas to the members of graduating 
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classes, and yet no one ever handed him a 
diploma. For twenty-eight years he has 
been employing PxH.D.’s and every one of 
those grave and reverend scholars has 
rendered his ungrudging devotion and 
loyalty to this man who isn’t at all a 
“scholar.’’ What greater tribute could he 
bestow? 


There exist some pictures made of him 
at the time. His hair was long and 
straight and thick and dark. His eyes 
burned with the fierce fire that lights those 
of the martyr. His jawset at an angle that 
was achallenge. His face was swarthy, his 
clothes were those of a Hall’s Chapel 
pioneer but lately come to town. He 
manifested curious sartorial compromises 
in hat and tie, but held to old standards 
elsewhere. Generally, he was strong and 
there was potent thunder in his throat. 
In time the barber and tailor and gram- 
marian pulled him out of the past and into 
the present. 


He stayed in the Normal until the 
potatoes, meat, and money all were gone. 
Then he opened a penmanship school at 
Scottsville. He combined a renowned 
artistry with the pen with the dash and 
verve of a small town auctioneer. One 
regrets that there exists no adequate 
description of his conduct of a recitation 
at the time. It may be suspected that one 
of his recitations would have presented a 
colorful scene. At any rate the school was 
a hit, and many good right Allen County 
arms ached the ache of the Spencerian slant 
while the lessons were on. Then followed 
another high adventure in penmanship at 
Gainesville. Allen County was in the 
throes of a Spencerian renaissance. 


. R. Alexander, of the Cumberland 
Alexanders, had entered the Southern 
Normal School while yet it was at Glasgow. 
When it came to Bowling Green, he 
came with it, and by 1891 he had risen 
to the presidency. One of the most 
strategic moves of his administration was 
to “‘promote’’ Henry Hardin Cherry to an 
instructorship in civics. But he was to 
teach civics only briefly, not more than 
five or six hours daily. During the other 
half his right arm rose and fell with the 
Spencerian swell while under his direction 
ink flowed down Spencerian pens into a 
great array of Spencerian birds and angels. 
A little later J. R. Alexander resigned to 
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become principal at Calhoun Institute, 
Mississippi. In 1892 H. H. Cherry was 
inducted into the presidency of the institu- 
tion administered jointly by him and his 
brother Thomas Crittenden Cherry. He 
has now been president forty-two years, 
and his mind is clear, his body strong, and 
his jaw, though softened, hints of the grim 
joy of conflict. 

He whacked his first presidential gavel 
September, 1892. Twenty-eight students 
jerked into attention at the crash. That 
was all the students there were. The 
teachers taught and starved and waited, 
but that slender student body merely 
signaled the president to get into action. 
He did. He drove his buggy into every 
hamlet in west central Kentucky. He 
represented to young men and women 
whom he met by the way or called upon 
in their homes the overwhelming and utter 
desirability of attending the Southern 
Normal School. His eyes glowed and his 
voice burned with the zeal of the crusader. 
It was a contagious zeal, and those twenty- 
eight grew and grew. The word came that 
Louisiana was almost an untapped resource 
in potential students. So to Louisiana he 
went, and back therefrom he came, a veri- 
table pied piper of the Southern Normal, 
and behind him a great group tripping 
merrily along to the intoxicating strains 
of the Normal March. Something is 
wrong with the figure, and the music is 
anachronistic, but let them serve. Every 
time the tuition bulged ahead a bit, he put 
in another table or hired another teacher, 
or tapped another precinct in Louisiana. 
Anything to push the Normal’s radius out 
abit. All this time his brother, T. C., was 
teaching with might and main and voice 
and gesture those whom H. H. fetched in. 
J. R. Alexander had had his fling in Missis- 
sippi. For him, too, destiny pointed an 
authoritative finger, and J. R. came back 
to his classroom at the Normal. Lewie 
Harman, a fair-haired lad from Allen 
County, the institution’s understudy in 
penmanship, was performing feats of lyric 
sweetness with his pen. Matutinal classes 
began at seven. There is no record when 
nor whether they closed. 

In November, 1899, the building burned. 
It may have been a burglar, and then again 
it may have been a recitation in civics, 
which kindled the fire which smouldered 
unseen throughout the day. The latter 


theory outrages no law of physics. In a 
manner of speaking, the ensuing crisis was 
the first major test of the stuff of which 
H. H. Cherry is made. Early the next 
morning he gathered his students and staff 
just in front of the smoking ruins and had 
a picture made. Then they marched 
behind a snappy brass band to some rooms 
which had been leased the hour before and 
classes clicked off as usual. A poverty- 
stricken school burned out of house and 
home is no small matter; but H. H. Cherry 
organized a stock company, composed of 
some of the city’s foremost citizens, and 
had the present home of the Business 
University erected within a year. These 
citizens perhaps sensed the strategy of the 
enterprise; but more likely they yielded 
their co-operation under the spell of 
the magic of the young president’s des- 
perate enthusiasm. Then the gods having 
destroyed relented and gave back not only 
a home but a season of prosperity. The 
Broussards, the Knolls, the Caldwells, the 
St. Cyrs came from Louisiana. Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee, and Arkansas sent dele- 
gations; and from the Kentucky hustings 
came the Powells, the Sammons, the 
Thompsons, the Penns, the Summers, the 
Prices, the Roemers, and on andon. And 
whenever H. H. Cherry looked out of his 
office window and saw entering the front 
gate a son of the sticks, a chin-scraper 
collar around his throat, a brown derby on 
his head, a drab canvas telescope in his 
hand, a look of divine eagerness gleaming 
in his eyes, he, H. H. Cherry, knew that 
the millennium was at hand. 


As. the school grew, its curriculum 
shifted. Penmanship began to dwindle, 
and the Spencerian birds and angels lost 
their plumpness and took on looks eloquent 
of the need of curriculum vitamin B. 
But their number had been called; and pen- 
manship passed out, and public speaking 
came in. And that, too, was after H. H. 
Cherry’s heart. He gladly surrendered the 
Spencerian slant for the Websterian war 
whoop. It was likely his fervor for forersics 
that included in the requirements for 
graduation the ‘“Term Final’’ (R. I. P.). 
This meant simply that each member of 
the class must deliver in public an address 
each term. A term was ten weeks. The 
average class was, perhaps, in size twenty- 
five. That meant that two and three 
times weekly the windows of Van Meter 
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Hall rattled their reflex to the sonorous 
phrases of reincarnated Henrys from 
Hancock, Clays from Calhoun, and Gradys 
from Grayson. One night, Puckett from 
Hart, using a tenor speaking voice of 
great resonance, spoke with such power 
that a pane of glass was shattered. It 
gave him great fame, and set a challenging 
record. It was thereafter the shining goal 
of each devotee of Demosthenes to break 
out at least one window with the impact 
of his oratory. Dixie Hollins, using the 
vine-clad hills of Butler motif, broke two; 
and thereafter his name led all the rest. 
But sic transit. How disturbing is the 
eternal shifting of emphasis and ideals? 
In time the center of oratory moved out 
of the larynx and northward a matter of 
eight inches. The intelligentia handed 
the black spot to the window-breaker, 
and his fever and fervor subsided. 

There were two curricula, ‘scientific’ 
and “classic.” If one remained for a 
given period, say two years, and manifested 
at least fair ability in shattering welkins 
and windows, he was graduated from the 
scientific curriculum and awarded the B.s. 
degree. If he stayed a year longer, he 
emerged from the classical curriculum with 
the B.A. degree. Of course, later the 
accrediting people worked havoc with the 
degrees; but even they couldn’t separate a 
man from his oratory. Witness, President 
Herman Lee Donovan. 

The State Normal was working its way 
southward. Florence, Alabama, had opened 
in 1873; Huntsville, Texas, in 1878. In 1875 
the University of Nashville had been 
reborn and christened Peabody College. 
In its new form the college accepted as its 
sole obligation the training of teachers. 
In the main the South was virgin territory 
for the professional training of teachers. 
Kentucky had at various times expressed 
an interest in offering specialized training 
for its teachers. B. O. Peers made an 
eloquent plea for such training in 1830; 
Robert J. Breckinridge in 1850. Six years 
later Transylvania, by legislative action, 
became a teacher training institution; but 
after two years it reverted to its liberal 
arts status. In the seventies and eighties 
an impressive number of private normals 
were chartered, explicit evidence of a grow- 
ing demand for pedagogical opportunity. 
In that period the potent influence of the 
National Normal University of Lebanon, 


Ohio, was at work upon Kentucky, and 
many came from a season at the feet of 
the Holbrooks to lead in the State’s educa- 
tional development. 


Gradualiy the conception of the State’s 
obligation to train its teachers gained 
focus. H.H. Cherry, an individualist, has 
always sensed the potency of organized 
action. He has now for forty years been 
an active member of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association. Twice he was its presi- 
dent, and for two decades he was a director. 
The Association, meeting in Maysville in 
1904, took formal notice of the State’s 
educational situation in its resolution. The 
next meeting of the Association was held at 
Mammoth Cave, June, 1905. From its 
deliberations emerged the Kentucky Educa- 
tional Improvement Commission. H. H. 
Cherry was one of the five members of the 
Commission’s executive committee. The 
whirlwind campaign which followed was ir- 
resistible. Its full force broke upon the Leg- 
gislature which convened January, 1906. 
One of the convincing exhibits placed before 
that body was a petition from Bowling Green 
in the form of ascroll. It represented the in- 
disputable virtue of a State Normal School. 
When unrolled it must have been a hundred 
feet long for it carried the name of approxi- 
mately every student and alumnus of the 
Southern Normal School. The name that 
came first was ‘‘Jos. Roemer.”’ The Legisla- 
ture’s action is well known (it had at the 
time no known means to withstand a scroll 
a hundred feet long), and in January, 1907, 
the Southern Normal School made way for 
progress, stepped back into the archives, 
and from then on has been known only to 
those who find its memory sweet and 
inspiring and to those who search the 
records for traces of man’s lost institutions. 
And the torch it surrendered was taken 
and lifted high by the Western Kentucky 
State Normal School, Henry Hardin 
Cherry, president. 


This does not essay any portraiture of 
the Normal School. That deserves effort 
elsewhere. But H. H. Cherry may not be 
presented except against the background 
of the institution which he has made in his 
own image. In degree the portraits would 
be identical. 

In March, 1909, ‘‘The Hill’? was pur- 
chased, and on February 4, 1911, it was 
occupied as Western’s permanent home. 
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The writer, alas, did not participate in the 
move; but he can well believe that President 
Cherry made a great pageant of it, a great 
symbol of achievement and of future glory. 
If he had been Wolfe at Quebec, H. H. 
Cherry would never have climbed that hill 
surreptitiously, by cover of night with 
trumpets muted and with no photographers 
present. ‘We'll go up right, or stay 
down,’ he would have said. So he drew 
his technique of advance from the martial 
pattern of Pickett at Gettysburg, sword 
lifted on high, plumes flying in the wind. 
In this case, however, the objective was 
reached victoriously. And then he set 
feverishly, almost furiously, to work to 
build ‘‘The Hill,”’ physically, professionally, 
spiritually. Perhaps, the worst that can 
be said of ‘“‘The Hill’’ is that life on it moves 
at the pace he has set. There is, perhaps, 
too little time for repose, too little time for 
cloistered deliberation, too little time to 
touch with one’s own hands life’s funda- 
mentals, too little uninterrupted probing 
of the sources of knowledge. Too little 
intellectual tranquillity. There were, of 
course, frustrations, dark moments which 
turned back the light of the torch which he 
carried and dimmed the outline of the 
future he envisioned. But not many such 
moments. Only an indomitable optimist 
can build an enduring institution. And 
he was building one. 


In 1913 he conceived the idea of the 
Farmers’ Chautauqua. The time was 
propitious for such an activity. Dr. 
Liberty Hyde Bailey and Dr. Seamon A. 
Knapp were lifting their vibrant voices, 
wielding their dynamic pens, to make the 
world safe for the farmer. Congress was 
passing laws of far-reaching agricultural 
importance. So under Mr. Cherry’s leader- 
ship the Chautauqua caught the public 
fancy and gained national fame. 


Then came the war with its terrific and 
terrifying obligations. Colleges have never 
lacked in patriotism. Up to now slackers 
have never been campus-bred. When the 
bugles have sounded the classrooms have 
emptied. It wasso on the Hill during that 
electric spring of 1917. But a great bulk 
of Kentuckians were not immediately so 
responsive to their country’s call. Men 
and money had to be mobilized. Morale 
had to be built up. Diversity had to be 
brought into unity. H. H. Cherry was 


made chairman of the Speakers Committee, 
and thereafter for a year stentorian voices 
cried aloud in all the State’s quarters, 
calling for all men everywhere to make 
their sacrifices on the country’s altar. And 
Kentuckians heard and came, bringing 
their offerings. 


The war wound to its close. Back to the 
campuses came the bronzed youths, a bit 
tired, a bit detached, restless. Gradually 
they found old routines, and life on the 
Hill resumed its conventional course. 


The school was growing. Two buildings 
were entirely inadequate. The Legislature 
of 1920 authorized the first dormitory. 
But it wasn’t enough. Somebody drilled 
a hole out in the county, and oil came out 
of it. And then the drillers, speculators, 
leasers, wild-catters arrived en masse and 
took all the houses and rooms, and the 
students got wet when it rained. In this 
emergency H. H. Cherry conceived the 
village, re-christened in its maturity as 
Cherryton. Surely there was never any- 
thing like the village on another college 
campus. It was a noble experiment in the 
housing of college students, particularly 
the married students with small children. 
When the village had performed its mission, 
the State suddenly became generous and 
gave a considerable sum for the improve- 
ment of the Hill. And then H. H. Cherry 
engaged in a riot of building. He is a 
born builder. No presentment by a great 
orchestra can reach his soul as can the deep 
diapason of dynamite preparatory to build- 
ing. To him the riveter sounds the call to 
arms, and the puff and creak of the hoisting 
engine soothes his soul. The power drill 
sings a lullaby, and the clink of trowels is 
for him a love song. 


Well, roughly this is Henry Hardin 
Cherry, though the picture requires a 
trifle of sharper delineation, some vital 
details to be sketched in. There are the 
two books which he left for posterity, 
“Our Civic Image,”’ a text in civil govern- 
ment, published in 1906. In the main, its 
content is the conventional material of the 
day; but the first four chapters and the 
illustrations glow with that fire which has 
flamed so brightly throughout his life. 
The second book is ‘‘Education the Foun- 
dation of Democracy,” into which he has 
gathered the abstract formulations of a 
lifetime. Some of them to be sure offer 
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little to those who needs must breathe 
robust air. For instance, The cure for the 
abuse of freedom is more freedom, carries 
little imagery to one whose mind is 
anchored to a practical world. There are 
many others of its kind. On the other hand, 
his fishing for minnows and ringing the rising 
bell in the human soul are parables of crystal- 
line clearness and take hold upon the 
fundamentals. And, if vagueness and 
clarity clash in him, so do aristocracy and 
democracy, though he certainly would deny 
the former. His eyes rest eagerly upon 
his fellowmen struggling toward the light, 
and his hand is ever ready to help. But 
for all that there is about the man a sort of 
aloofness, an insulation against certain 
phases of human contacts. If he sometimes 
thrills the galleries with a touch of show- 
manship, an hour later will find him in his 
office living the lonely life of one who 
dwells apart. His life is filled with such 
contradictions. In further instance, there 
are times when he tends to grow impatient 
almost without cause, desire or irritation 
breaking down understanding. Mostly, 
he is the patientest and justest of men. On 
the one hand he is an ascetic, preferring 
solitude. Then suddenly he sounds a blast 
calling a multitude to his presence. Since 
that snowy day a half century ago he has 
forsworn the plow, the axe, the hoe. Games, 
except marbles, he never played. But 
swimming remained, and some faint, feeble 
gestures at fishing. At times, he has lived 
in the river, swimming miles on end with an 
expertness rarely witnessed. It has been 
one common recreation for him and his 
children. Then, too, if he is a doer he is 
equally adreamer. If he engages in action 
of cyclonic intensity he also at times goes 
into states of pre-occupation greatly dis- 
concerting except to those who know the 
signs. Visitors to his office in the midst of 
impassioned plea for favor, orgy of criticism 
or paean of praise have suddenly become 
aware that he wasn’t hearing them at all. 
The salutations of dear friends on the street 
have been ignored. When his eyes fix at a 
remote focus, begin to sweep far horizons, 
the business at hand would just as well be 
deferred. It hasn’t a chance then and 
there. Even his dreams are not tranquil. 


There is the marriage, which on April 11, 
1896, gave him Bessie Fayne as his life 
companion. After that the colors of the 


picture are steadier. And indeed “Art was 
given for that. God uses us to help each 
other so . . ” Three children 
stand in the picture, Josephine, Elizabeth, 
and Henry Hardin, Jr. And they touch 
it with that simple beauty which is God’s 
best invention in art’s entire range. 


Standing there on College Heights he 
hears the breezes that drift in from the 
Barren River hills sing for him a threnody 
of a far-away day, a day of the patriarchs 
when a strong father and mother guided 
nine strong sons along the ways to strong 
manhood. Beneath and about the Hill is 
the city, his home since that winter day a 
half century ago. Gone the snow through 
which he came, but happily human institu- 
tions are more enduring than snow. His 
city! The marks of his hands are upon it, 
and his hopes have given it form. And 
on the Hill the commingling of many 
voices—the shoutings of the contest; the 
patient voices of teachers explaining; the 
rustle of leaves of books being turned as 
students commune with the great of all 
ages; music, now earthbound, now soaring 
to God. ‘‘This I created,’’ he might say; but 
he doesn’t. For the understanding of the 
institution he formed does not bring him 
arrogance but humility. Forty-two years! 
Five more years and he will have directed 
a college longer than any American. An 
honorable goal! He goes to his office 
early. He can see the sun swing up above 
the Ogden campus. He is alone and the 
sounds of the city and the Hill are hushed. 
But the inner ear can hear the march of 
42,000 students as they pass in review 
before him, voices clearer, steps firmer, 
and eyes brighter. Man’s better deeds 
die, revive, go to work in the world, and 
their harvests accumulate with the years. 
The footsteps of those marching thousands 
which he in fancy hears will echo upon the 
Hill as long as time lasts. 


And this is the picture, red and purple 
with a touch of autumnal russet and gold. 
The picture gives no hint of tranquillity, 
for even with the sun swinging up above 
the Ogden campus and the forty-two 
thousand passing in review one gets the 
feeling that within he is seething with plans 


for another building, another program 
of expansion, another forty-two thousand. 





An Adventure in School Advertising 


By JAMEs A. SHOOK, 
Principal Northeast Junior High School, Reading, Pa. 


O INTERPRET itself intelligently to 
the public has been a fixed policy of 
Northeast Junior High since its 

founding in 1923. During the first five 
years of its history such interpretation was 
necessary because of its being a new type 
of school, requiring an introduction to the 
public. 

During the past five years an additional 
reason for interpreting our school to the 
public has forced itself upon us with the 
prevailing industrial slump. By reason of 
the depression’s long continued ravages, 
economy has long since become the watch- 
word in every sphere of our national life, 
and reduction of expenditures to the end 
that taxes may be reduced, the order of 
the day everywhere. One of the depart- 
ments of our national life to suffer most in 
this economy and retrenchment movement 
has been public education. Our great 
danger has been that of becoming penny- 


INTERPRETATION TO TEACHERS 
AND PUPILS 


Before attempting, however, to interpret 
our school to the public, we have always 
considered it our first obligation to interpret 
it to our own teachers and pupils. From 
the first, the means of interpretation to the 
teachers and pupils has been the ‘‘Princi- 
pal’s Bulletin.”” This is a mimeographed 
sheet, averaging a page and a half in length, 
issued every day during the first year of 
the school’s history, and since then twice 
each week. It is read in all of our thirty- 
three home-rooms simultaneously, during 
the short home-room period that begins 
the day, on Tuesday and Thursday morn- 
ings. In content this bulletin not only 
includes all announcements, so that no 
time need be taken for such purposes in 
the school assembly, but it constitutes a 
continuous interpretation and criticism of 
the work of the school; of the purposes it 
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wise and pound-foolish in our zeal for 
reducing expenditures and tax rates, and, 
as a consequence, eliminating features of 
the work of our schools that should by no 
means be eliminated because of their 
high educational value. Whence arises 
the necessity of explaining anew to the 
public the educational values inherent in 
our schools and their significance to 
society. 


seeks to attain; of the philosophy under- 
lying the attempt to realize these purposes; 
and, finally, of the progress made, week by 
week, in the realization of its objectives. 
Its significance in the school to both 
teachers and pupils has been recognized 
from the start. The reading of the 
“Principal’s Bulletin’’ has therefore come 
to be considered a fundamental feature of 
the work of the school, because of the fact 
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that by means of it the teachers and 
pupils are made conscious and kept con- 
scious of the aims and purposes of the 
school, and of the school’s progress in the 
attainment of its aims. 


INTERPRETATION TO PARENTS 


In interpreting the schooi to the pub- 
lic, we have kept steadily in mind two 
distinct groups of citizens: First, that part 
of the public constituted by our own 
patrons; and, second, the population of 
the city in general. In the accomplish- 
ment of our purpose with our patrons, 
three mediums have been used. The 
first, of course, we found in our own pupils. 
We believe that the most natural and most 
effective medium for interpreting a school 
to its patrons is through their children. 
This constitutes the reason why it is so 
necessary that the schcol be interpreted 
first to its own teachers and pupils. For 
only after pupils are made to comprehend 
the nature and work of the school can 
they become filled with the spirit of the 
school. 

They will then become enthusiastic 
concerning it and will in turn interpret 
it to their parents, carrying to them some- 
thing of its spirit and inspiration and 
awakening in them some of their own 
enthusiasm for it. Indeed, on its own 
pupils finally, every school must depend 
for successfully making itself acquainted 
with its patrons. ‘ 


The second medium for interpreting the 
school to the patrons has been our school 
magazine, The Noriheaster. It has always 
been the aim of the school to make this 
magazine live up to its name by making 
it representative of the school. To this 
end no effort is spared to make it the best 
possible school magazine. It is put up in 
attractive form, printed on a good quality 
of paper, and copiously illustrated. Since 
the school has its own print-shop, and since 
the school district provides the paper, the 
magazine is distributed free to all the 
pupils of the school. In this way it 
carries its message from the school into 
every home represented in the student 
body. It is painstakingly edited by a 
select student staff under the leadership of 
competent faculty directors, and with the 
principal himself as critic-adviser, in the 
interest of insuring that it may be truly 


representative of the spirit and ideals of 
the school always. 

The policy governing this publication 
from its inception has been to make it a 
means of interpreting the school to its 


.patrons. Consequently, in addition to 


general school news, every number con- 
tains special articles explaining features of 
the work of the school. The content of 
the articles will be apparent from the 
designations of the various numbers, as 
“School Administration Number,’’ ‘School 
Building Number,’’ ‘School Activities 
Number,” ‘“‘School Publications Number,” 
“School Service Number,” ‘School As- 
sembly Number,” ‘‘School Music Number,” 
“School Athletics Number,”’ ‘‘School Spirit 
Number,” ‘School Ideals Number,” ‘Boys 
Number,” “Girls Number,” ‘Faculty Num- 
ber,” “Alumni Number,” ‘Scholarship 
Number,” etc. From these titles it is 
apparent that much material of an explana- 
tory nature can be presented to our patrons. 


Our third device for interpreting our 
school to our patrons is to have them visit 
and observe the work of the school. In 
practice, however, we found it difficult to 
induce parents to visit the school in any 
number, unless we provided some special 
occasion for such visits. In the solution of 
this problem we evolved a plan of ‘‘Com- 
munity Night Entertainments.’’ These 
entertainments are given at intervals of 
six weeks throughout the school year. 
The programs consist of the plays presented 
in the regular weekly assemblies, in a 
setting of music by the school orchestra or 
band. Special assembly feature numbers 
such as dances and vocal and instrumental 
solos, are also included. These programs 
are free and a large aggregation of patrons 
and friends—some eight hundred or nine 
hundred—is always in attendance. 


In these ““Community Night’’ programs 
our patrons have the best possible oppor- 
tunity to sense the spirit of the school, to 
observe the work of the school, and to see 
their own children in action. As a result, 
they not only carry away with them some- 
thing of the spirit and inspiration of the 
school, but they learn to know and under- 
stand it in a sympathetic way. These 
entertainments have been given throughout 
the entire eleven years of the school’s 
history. They have become a permanent 
feature of the life of the school community. 
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INTERPRETATION TO THE GENERAL 
PUBLIC 


In endeavoring to interpret our school 
to the general public, we have again 
employed three devices. Here, to perform 
the function of the school magazine, we 
have used the newspapers and, along with 
the newspapers, the radio when oppor- 
tunity presented itself. The news articles 
are written by the principal himself, and 
feature the outstanding activities of the 
school for the week. Every week of the 
year, since the founding of the school, one 
such article has appeared; and until the 
past year when policies of economy forced 
the papers to deny us this courtesy, the 
articles were invariably illustrated with 
one or more cuts demonstrating the 
activities featured in the news story. 
These news stories, clipped and mounted 
in what we call our “Northeast Memory 
Books’”’ (now consisting of four massive 
volumes), constitute an accurate history 
of the school since its founding. Their 
essential purpose, however, has been to 
interpret our school to the general public. 


Again, the device of inducing patrons to 
visit and observe the work of the school 
through our “Community Night” enter- 
tainments, is paralleled, in endeavoring to 
interpret the school to the general public, 
by inviting distinguished citizens to appear 
before the school as speakers, or as “guests 
of honor,’’ at our assemblies and special 
programs. Many such _ distinguished 
citizens thus appear before the school 
every year, key men—men prominent in 
business, in the professions, and in public 
life. They carry away with them lasting 
impressions of the spirit and work, which 
they pass along to others, and so contribute 
to the general public’s understanding of 
the work and spirit of our school and of 
its worth to the community. 


Finally, the demonstration of the work 
of the school, in our ‘Community Night 
Entertainments,” to patrons who visit the 
school, is paralleled, in endeavoring to 
reach the ear of the general public, by 
carrying actual school demonstrations to 
the public. In the eleven years of the 
school’s history a very great many such 
demonstrations of the work of the school 
have been made. The school organiza- 
tions sent out are our band, our orchestra, 
our glee clubs, our marionette shows, 
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dramatic groups, athletes, dancers, etc. 
They appear before church groups, teachers’ 
institutes, athletic contests, luncheon clubs, 
and in parades. No charge is made for 
their services. Always, however, the 
school organization sent to render the 
service is made conscious of being the 
ambassador of the school to the general 
public. 

Inclosing, it remains only to evaluate the 
success that has attended these endeavors 
to interpret our school to the public. To 
our methods with our own patrons, we 
unquestionably owe the splendid and loyal 
support that has unfailingly marked their 
attitude toward this school throughout the 
eleven years of its history and that has 
made possible the school’s extensive 
activity and charity programs, for which 
no funds are provided by school board 
legislation. Without this support of our 
patrons, the school could never have 
attained to its present distinction. 

In interpreting our school to the general 
public, we, of course, had the help of many 
friendly agencies. That our methods have 
as a whole been effective is due to the very 
generous policy that has characterized 
this city towards its schools throughout 
the length of this industrial depression. 
Because of that very generous policy, as 
the depression lifts, the schools of this city 
face, unimpaired, their great task of 
educating its youth for a new day and a 
new world. 


“Photoplay Appreciation in 
American High Schools” 


“THE nation-wide interest recently arous- 

ed in the subject of motion pictures 
and their influence, particularly upon 
youth, makes timely the publication of 
this monograph by William Lewin, spon- 
sored by the National Council of Teachers 
of English. 

Photoplays tend to have a more con- 
structive influence upon the attitude and 
conduct of children who receive classroom 
instruction in motion picture criticism, 
the author concludes after a study of the 
film reactions reported by 1,851 high school 
pupils. 

“Photoplay Appreciation in American High 


Schools,” by William Lewin. D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, New York. $1.00. 





Four Years of the Life of Colonel John 
Floyd, Kentucky Pioneer 


By HAMBLETON TAPP, 
Instructor Louisville Male High School 


1783)! was an important man in 

Kentucky during the pioneer period, 
who, like Benjamin Logan and Simon 
Kenton, has not been accorded attention 
commensurate to his services. George 
Rogers Clark spoke of him as “‘the most 
capable in the country, a soldier, a gentle- 
man, and a scholar.’’ The eminent Ken- 
tucky historian, Reuben T. Durrett, con- 
sidered him next to George Rogers Clark 
“the greatest man known in Kentucky in 
the early times.”’ ‘ 


Floyd was descended from a knight of 
Queen Elizabeth. Throughout the years, 
from her reign until the present time, the 
family has been cultured and active. John 
Floyd’s grandfather came to America in 
the latter part of the seventeenth or early 


Om JOHN FLOYD (1750- 


eighteenth century, settling in Accomac 


County, Virginia. William Floyd, John’s 
father, married Adadiah Davis, of Amherst 
County, Virginia; her mother was of 
Indian descent, said to be from Powha- 
tan’s brother. The Floyds moved steadily 
westward, John being perhaps more inclined 
in that direction than any member of the 
family since his paternal grandfather. 


The first interesting adventure in the 
life of Colonel John Floyd was his first 
journey to Kentucky in 1774, at twenty- 
three years of age. That marked the 
beginning of the four years of his life to 
which this paper is confined. He was 
“upwards of six feet high, somewhat 
slender, straight as an Indian, and almost 
as dark as one, indicative of his aboriginal 
descent; brilliant black eyes, and very 
black straight hair, presenting altogether 
a handsome appearance .. . . fine 
natural understanding, great integrity of 
character, and displayed on all occasions 
cool, undaunted courage, and a heart full 
of the milk of human kindness.” 

1 This article is based on SB 56-68, 6C 93-104, 3B 198-212, 
and 33S 249-320 of the Draper Manuscripts in the Library of 
the Wisconsin State Historical Society: All of the letters 


quoted were written to Colonel William Preston of Virginia, 
friend of Colonel Floyd. 


Floyd was then deputy surveyor, under 
Colonel William Preston, of Fincastle 
County, Virginia. The purpose of the 
visit to Kentucky was to survey lands in 
the back country claimed by Virginia. The 
basis for the survey was warrants, held by 
Colonel Preston and others, which had 
been granted by that colony to her veterans 
of the French and Indian War. Prominent 
among those for whom surveys were to be 
made were Patrick Henry and George 
Washington. Associated with Floyd on 
the expedition were James Douglas, Isaac 
Hite, Alexander Spotswood Dandridge, 
Thomas Hanson, James Knox, Frederick 
McCra, and Mordicai Batson, the band 
being joined later by Hancock Taylor who 
soon afterwards was killed by the Indians. 


At the time of the surveyor’s departure 
from the Valley of Virginia, Indian War 
was threatening, even beginning, which 
made travel in the back country, north 
of the Cumberland River, extremely 
dangerous. Notwithstanding this fact, 
Floyd and other members of the company 
doggedly persisted in their course toward 
the Falls of the Ohio. They refused to be 
frightened by rumors of the Ohio’s being 
closed. All the while Kentucky was 
being rapidly deserted by its few occupants. 
The grim message of warning brought by 
Colonel Daniel Boone and Michael Stoner,? 
however, caused the surveyors to withdraw 
hastily toward Virginia, by way of Cumber- 
land Gap, and the ‘dark and bloody 
ground”’ was once more left without a 
single white man to defend her. The 
retreat was made more sad because of 
news of the death of Hancock Taylor. 
Floyd was greatly affected by the tragedy, 
but he was powerless to avenge it, power- 
less even to remain in the new land. 

2 At the beginning of Governor Dunmore’s War, 1774, 
Colonel] Preston had become greatly alarmed for the safety of 
his surveyors and ordered Captain William Russell to employ 
“two faithful woodsmen”’ for the purpose of apprising them of 
the danger, retreat by way of the Ohio having already been 
cut off. Russell chose Daniel Boone and Michael Stoner. 


“If they are alive,” wrote he to the Colonel, “it is indisputable 
but Boone must find them.” 
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Notwithstanding their brief sojourn in 
Kentucky, the surveying party had laid 
out a large acreage. From the time of 
leaving western Virginia in mid-spring 
until the latter part of July, they had, 
beside laying out two thousand acres on 
Cole River for George Washington, sur- 
veyed Kentucky lands in what are now 
Lewis, Mason, Kenton, Boone, Carroll, 
Trimble, Jefferson, Scott, Fayette, and 
Woodford counties. Privations, fatigue, 
and dangers which would have tried the 
courage and endurance of the hardiest 
woodsman had dogged their journey 
throughout. But the expedition had tested 
and trained the eager Floyd, who, as it pro- 
gressed, showed himself eminently endowed 
with qualities of leadership, courage, and 
endurance. 

Immediately upon quitting Kentucky, 
Floyd set about to enlist a company for 
service in Governor Dunmore’s War, which 
had begun in June, 1774. The fact that 
the back country had been combed for 
volunteers by enterprising officers made the 
task extremely difficult. But by enthusias- 
tic persuasion, promises, and other methods 
which he thought best that Colonel Preston 
should not mention, a company was raised. 
Quickly whipping it into condition, the now 
Captain Floyd rushed it, by forced marches, 
toward the mouth of the Kanawha, where 
it was thought that the Indians would be 
met. But the arrival was late. The day 
before, October 10, 1774, General Andrew 
Lewis had won a victory from the Chief, 
Cornstalk, after which the braves showed 
no further disposition to fight. Captain 
Floyd reported the battle as being a draw, 
saying that the Indians withdrew in perfect 
order to a place more easily defended. He 
says further that during the battle, on 
the American side, great confusion pre- 
vailed, with few officers commanding their 
own companies. He speaks, too, of some 
men conducting themselves with singular 
bravery, while others acted in a very 
cowardly manner. 

Lord Dunmore’s war ended, settlers 
began moving into Kentucky in large 
numbers. Early in 1775 Captain Floyd, 
at the head of thirty adventurerers, turned, 
settling at St. Asaph’s (Stanford) near 
Logan’s Fort. His purpose was twofold: 
To locate and survey lands based upon 
Colonel Preston’s land warrants, and to 
keep a bright lookout on the activities of 


Colonel Richard Henderson, who was 
establishing a settlement at Boonesboro. 
Henderson was a North Carolinian, and 
claimed ownership to a huge tract of land 
bought of the Cherokee Indians in a spec- 
tacular transaction. Virginian officials, 
being jealous of North Carolinians and 
doubting the legitimacy of Henderson’s 
claims, were eager to be kept informed 
concerning his activities. Land grabbing 
and speculating in Kentucky was just 
beginning.* 

On Wednesday, May 3, 1775, Captain 
Floyd sauntered into Boonesboro, ‘‘con- 
ducted,”’ says Henderson, “by one Joe 
Drake, from a camp on Dick’s River, where 
he had left thirty of his company from 
Virginia; and said that he was sent by 
them to know on what terms they might 
settle our lands. Was much at a loss on 
account of this gentleman’s arrival and 
message as he wag a surveyor of Fincastle 
County under Colonel Preston.” 


Floyd’s genteel bearing and magnetic 
personality soon dispelled the tall pro- 
prietor’s suspicions, and presently the two 
were very good friends. Among Hender- 
son’s schemes was a desire to establish a 
government in the new country, even to 
organize anewcolony. Floyd appeared to 
agree to these designs, as did all the other 
settlers of the stations—Boonesboro, Har- 
rodsburg, Boiling Spring, and St. Asaph’s. 
As a preliminary to his schemes Henderson 
called a convention at Boonesboro to be 
made up of delegates from the various 
stations. Floyd was sent as one of the 
four delegates from St. Asaph’s, and 
during the convention was elected surveyor, 
put on the committee on military affairs, 
and made a member of the court. 

During the following months he dwelt 
in and around Boonesboro, during which 
time he was surveying lands in central 
Kentucky. Colonel Preston was consider- 
ing moving to the new country, and, with 
the idea of making a permanent settlement, 
Floyd selected Woodstock, an excellent 
tract, for the former, and the adjoining 
lands for himself and friends. The plan 
was abandoned, however, some time later. 
All of his activities, as well as those of the 
settlers, he studiously reported to Colonel 
Preston. Land was the chief interest, and 

* As early as May 19, 1776, Floyd, in writing to Colonel 


Preston concerning land conditions, feared that “there will be 
a civil war among the settlers.” 
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disputes over plans for acquiring it were 
making considerable trouble. Much of 
the difficulty was caused by Colonel 
Henderson’s proprietary system of its 
disposal. Settlers who were entirely inde- 
pendent in spirit and thorough-going demo- 
crats would not accept a quit-rent stip- 
ulation. ‘‘People,’”’ says Floyd, “like to 
settle as Holston was settled,’’ which was 
as “‘squatters.’’ The proprietor in disgust 
charged his subjects with being ‘‘a set of 
scoundrels.” 

There were many unfortunate circum- 
stances to cause confusion and friction. 
Boonesboro was more or less of a North 
Carolina settlement, and there was jealousy 
between the settlers and officials of that 
colony and Virginia. Furthermore, the 
leader of the Boonesboro station was 
settling lands that were claimed by Virginia 
and for which Virginia was issuing warrants. 
Certain influential men, such as Colonel 
Preston, were buying warrants, very cheap, 
from the French and Indian War veterans, 
with the idea of speculation. And, finally, 
as has been noted, the actual settlers wished 
to take lands as their fancies directed, 
unhampered by anyone. Under these cir- 
cumstances, therefore, it is not surprising 
that difficulties arose immediately after 
settlement began. 

Floyd, who was surveyor for Boonesboro 
and at the same time a deputy surveyor for 
a Virginia county, received his share of 
blame for all the trouble. He was early 
suspected of attempting to select the best 
lands of his surveys for himself and his 
friends. Some expression of his position 
was mentioned in his letter of May 30, 1775. 
In it he angrily accused Colonel William 
Christian and Colonel William Russell with 
attempting to arouse in the minds of the 
leaders distrust against him. The accused 
gentlemen were charged with sending to 
Colonel Thomas Slaughter, James Harrod, 
and Colonel Henderson letters which ad- 
vised them to prevent Floyd from survey- 
ing ‘‘any land except for officers.” Judging 
by the tone of the letter, he was quite ready 
to fight. By July 28 his anger had cooled, 
however, and in its stead perturbation was 
expressed. The outlook for wealth from 
land did not seem promising to him, and 
“fearing that title will be difficult to prove 
at this time,’’ he, therefore, intended to 
dispose of 2,000 acres. Such was the 
confusion that in his opinion actual owner- 


ship of the land was uncertain. Another 
cause of the perturbation was the fact that 
certain enemies continued to harass him 
almost to madness. In August, however, 
conditions had changed; Henderson and he 
had reached an agreement. And as a 
result Colonel Preston was advised not to 
buy more warrants, ‘‘as he, Floyd, will be 
able to get all the lands they want without 
them.’”’ Lands at the Falls of the Ohio 
were promised to him by the proprietor 
“for the fees, though must keep it quiet.” 
So much was he in Colonel Henderson’s 
confidence at that writing that the latter, 
about to make a trip home, wished him 
to keep the land office.‘ 

By October 6, 1775, notes of success and 
good humor were sounded: “I flatter 
myself,’’ says Floyd, ‘‘that I have laid the 
foundation of a fortune sufficient to main- 
tain a companion; that is with a little of 
her assistance; but I don’t know how it 
will go, for I am determined to live in 
this country . . The Bishop Todd 
[probably John Todd] is also in the very 
same case asIam . He talks also 
of getting some chunk of a girl to bring out 
here next spring.”” One reason for the 
high spirits was because some settlers, 
just arrived at Boonesboro from North 
Carolina, had brought along a full jug of 
“some good old spirits,’ of which Floyd 
and Todd took ‘‘a pretty hearty jorum, 
which is so uncommon here that I know 
you will excuse all.’ 

It is difficult to understand how Floyd’s 
life in the wilds, surrounded as he was by 
blood-thirsty savages, beset from within 
by many enemies, and with unpleasant 
duties to perform, could have been very 
pleasant. Two illustrations will indicate 
something of the conditions which he was 
obliged to meet. As deputy surveyor and 
deputy sheriff of Fincastle County he was 
required to drive off settlers who had 
occupied lands to which others held titles. 
A letter of June 8, 1776, mentions his 
having ridden to the “big spring land,” 
owned by Colonel Preston, to drive off 
some “‘squatters.””’ On beholding the Poor 
wife and children of one “squatter,” his 
resolution was broken, and they were left 
in possession. 


4 Floyd was probably strongly attached to Colonel Hender- 
son. When the famous land litigations, involving Henderson's 
title, were tried in Williamsburg, Floyd testified in Henderson’ 8 
behalf. George Rogers Clark, John Gabriel Jones, in fact 
most of the Kentucky leaders, were eager to wrest the pro- 
prietor’s lands from him. 
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Another source of irritation was the 
vindictiveness, probably from jealousy, of 
a few influential men. Writing May 27, 
1776, Floyd mentioned certain gentlemen 
of Harrodsburg who were constantly 
maligning his name. ‘‘They make very 
free with my character, swearing I am 
engrossing the country and have no 
warrants for the land, and if I have, they 
will drive me and the officers [Virginian 
officers of the French and Indian War] too, 
to hel . . . . Jack [John Gabriel] 
Jones is at the head of the banditti.’”” No 
killing resulted from the difficulty, although 
at one time horse-whippings were freely 
spoken of. 


Sunday, July 14th, the two Calloway 
sisters and Jemima Boone were captured 
by the Indians, and immediately after the 
discovery one of the most eager chases in 
the annals of pioneer Kentucky began. 
Two pursuit parties were formed: One 
under Colonel Richard Calloway, which 
rode to Lower Blue Licks to cut off the 
Indians; the other under Colonel Daniel 
Boone, to pursue the Indians. After a two 
days’ chase, Boone’s band overtook the 
savages within two or three miles of the 
Upper Blue Licks. Captain Floyd, to 
whom we are indebted for the most graphic 
account of the pursuit and encounter with 
the Indians, was with Colonel Boone’s 
party. Floyd’s description of the surprising 
and routing of the savages is as follows: 
“Our study had been how to get the 
prisoners, without giving the Indians time 
to murder them after they discovered us. 
We saw each other nearly at the same 
time. Four of us fired, and all of us 
rushed on them—by which time they were 
prevented from carrying anything away 
except one shot gun without any ammuni- 
tion. Colonel Boone and myself had each 
a pretty fair shot, as they began to move off. 
I am well convinced I shot one through 
the body. The one he shot dropped his 
gun; mine had none. The place was 
covered with thick cane; and being so 
much elated on recovering the three poor 
little heart-broken girls, we were prevented 
from making any further search. We 
sent the Indians off almost naked; some 
without their moccasins, and none of them 
with so much as a knife or tomahawk.” 


The capture of the three girls brought 
more vividly than ever to the minds of the 


settlers their unprotected and dangerous 
position, and, although few attacks were 
made that spring and summer, the people 
were in a constant state of apprehension. 
Floyd was one of the first to urge help from 
Virginia. ‘I think,’’ said he in a letter of 
July 21st, ‘‘more than three hundred men 
have left the country since I came out, and 
not one has arrived, except a few cabiners 
down the Ohio. I want to return as much 
as any man can do; but if I leave the coun- 
try now there is scarcely one single man 
who will not follow the example. When I 
think of the deplorable condition a few 
helpless families are likely to be in, I 
conclude to sell my life as dearly as I can 
in their defense rather than make an 
ignominious escape.” 

It was not his fortune to defend Ken- 
tucky, however, during the next two 
years. A strange experience awaited him 
—one that would have been to the liking 
of adventure-loving Jim Hawkins. Floyd, 
having been summonsed as a witness in 
the Henderson land cases, journeyed to 
Williamsburg in the early fall of 1776. In 
the Virginia capital he met Colonel William 
Preston, Dr. Thomas Walker, Edmund 
Pendleton, and the romantic Colonel 
William Radford. These gentlemen in- 
formed him that they had purchased a 
ship, the Phoenix, which they intended to 
use in privateering on British commerce, 
in West Indian waters, and invited him 
to invest in the enterprise. Strangely 
enough the land-going Floyd was selected 
to command the ship, a selection which 
indicated superb confidence in the intel- 
ligent young adventurer’s ability to adapt 
himself to any enterprise. The hand- 
some woodsman at twenty-five turned 
buccaneer. 

Anchors were pulled, toward the close 
of December, and Cuban waters reached 
in a few days. Luck being in the ascend- 
ancy, the amateur pirates captured a rich 
prize without delay. Fortunes were made. 
Among the spoils was a very fine wedding 
suit for a lady, which delighted the dark- 
faced handsome captain. It would make 
a handsome wedding present for the 
beautiful Jane Buchanan of Virginia, to 
whom he was engaged to be married upon 
his return. With the capture of the first 
prize, the buccaneers were ready to embark 
for home. The ship’s nose, therefore, was 
soon pushing northward, and all went well 
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until the Virginia capes were reached. 
Here the Phoenix was grimly overhauled 
by a British man-of-war, and with little 
ceremony the crew was relieved of its 
treasure, all on board being made prisoners. 
“Floyd was at the time confined to his 
bed by illness, but this did not mitigate 
the severities of his treatment—for he was 
not only ironed but one of the officers, 
pointing to him, observed, ‘he shall hang 
at all events.’’’ In six weeks the luckless 
privateers were landed in England and 
lodged in jail at Dartmouth to await trial. 
Books were allowed the captain, who, 
having visions of the rope, chose literature 
of a religious nature. 

It so happened that the jailer had a 
daughter who became tenderly sympathetic 
with the captain-prisoner. Under the 
circumstances, it would be difficult to 
picture Floyd as doing other than making 
the most of his opportunities. After 
several months in prison, he escaped, an 
act which was made possible by the 
sympathetic daughter. She contrived suc- 
cessfully to get possession of the keys, and 
the escape was easy. She then set him 
on the road toward Dover, a town on the 
channel. A short distance along the way 
the fugitive met a sailor of the well- 
remembered prison ship’s crew, who gener- 
ously provided a last guinea, and gave 
instructions as to how to avoid the dreaded 
press gang, then quite active in England. 

Dover reached, the fugitive learned, 
probably through a clergyman who was 
friendly to America, that a certain sea- 
captain of the place, also friendly to 
America, would carry him to France. 
Calling at the seaman’s home, Floyd was 
informed that the master was away, but 
was received by the wife. It so happened 
that a brother of the woman was at that 
time residing in the Colonies, a thing which 
Floyd did not then know. Of her he made 
cautious enquiries about the chance of 
passage across the channel, asking if there 
were no danger of capture by the French. 
“She looked him archly in the face and 
said with a smile, ‘faricy, Sir, that nothing 
would afford you more pleasure than such 
a misfortune.”’ She at length secured a 
passport for him, and her captain-husband 
conveyed him across to Calais. 

From there he set out for the French 
capital. Knowing no French, he would 
utter along the road ‘‘Paris,”’ and the magic 


word served him well as a guide. In Paris 
was found Benjamin Franklin, the Ameri- 
can Ambassador, and Floyd borrowed ten 
guineas from him. There is a story to the 
effect that the genial Doctor Franklin 
presented the comely fugitive to the Queen, 
Marie Antoinette, who lent a sympathetic 
ear to his story of misfortune. While in 
Paris he contracted smallpox and came 
near losing his life. Such a physique 
could not long be prone, however, and 
Floyd was soon wandering through the 
shops of the city. He purchased an elegant 
pair of shoe buckles for his intended wife; 
likewise a fine scarlet cloak for himself, a 
garment which figured prominently in his 
career. The fugitive deputy surveyor of 
Fincastle landed in Charleston early in 
1778, and from there he hurried to Colonel 
Preston’s home at Smithfield, in western 


‘Virginia, where the colonel’s niece, Jane 


Buchanan, was residing. Having received 
no message either from or concerning her 
fiancé she thought him dead, and was 
receiving the attentions of a distant kins- 
man, Major Robert Sawyers, an officer in 
the Revolutionary Army. At the time of 
Floyd’s arrival, the major and Jane had 
just returned from a walk in the garden, 
where, just a moment before, Major 
Sawyers had proposed marriage and had 
been accepted. But Jane Buchanan became 
Mrs. John Floyd. Thus, the four years 
ended happily. 


Perhaps it will be helpful to state briefly 
some of the facts concerning Floyd’s sub- 
sequent career. He returned to Kentucky 
with his wife early in 1779, establishing 
himself permanently at Floyd’s Station, 
on Beargrass Creek, one mile south of what 
is now St. Matthews. He became county 
lieutenant of Jefferson County; served in a 
number of General George Rogers Clark’s 
campaigns; was appointed the first chief 
justice of Kentucky’s supreme court; was 
caught in an Indian ambuscade in 1781 
while marching to the relief of Squire 
Boone’s Station, losing at ‘‘Floyd’s Defeat”’ 
half of his twenty-five or thirty men. He 
became well known throughout the west 
for his daring. While riding from his 
station to Bullitt’s on Salt River he 
received a mortal wound from an Indian 
lying in ambush, and about April 14, 1783, 
was buried at his station on an eminence 
overlooking Beargrass Creek, having died 
at the age of thirty-three. 





Textbooks and Nationalism 


By HENRY NOBLE SHERWOOD, 


President Georgetown College 


O THE STATEMENT of the distin- 
guished English historian, G. P. 
Gooch, that nationalism is the master- 

key to the political history of the nineteenth 
century we all agree. This way of feeling 
took its greatest stride immediately after 


HENRY NoBLE SHERWOOD 


the French Revolution. Since then it has 
brought kindred groups together, revived 
languages, set up churches, and organized 
states. At the close of the World War 
under the name of self-determination, a 
term with practically the same connota- 
tion, Poland was reconstituted, Jugo- 
Slavia created, Austro-Hungary dismem- 
bered, and Alsace-Lorraine restored to 
France. 

Hitler is the quintessence of German 
nationalism. His Nazi program is in 
keeping with the keenest accentuation of 
the doctrine. Only those of German blood 
may be members of the nation and there- 


fore citizens of the Reich. From all other 
racial groups Germans must be saved. 
The 600,000 Jews in the Reich became the 
object of his decrees and the enactments 
of the state. Quickly Hitler eliminated 
them from the civil lists, from jury service, 
from the professions of law, medicine, and 
teaching, and from the ownership of land. 
The Nazi, in the name of the nationalism, 
call for the union of Germany and Austria. 


Nationalists generally believe that the 
citizens of their country have unique 
virtues; that their heroes are splendid 
beyond comparison; that their nation is 
the greatest of all. They demand that 
youth be taught these convictions. Extracts 
from school books make clear the spirit 
of nationalism. Here is a report from 
Chile: 


“We know the soldiers of Chile; we 
know that they are of the mighty Chilean 
race that knows no fear or fatigue; we 
know that they possess those great virtues 
that make up a great people.” In a 
battle “‘where the Chilean soldiers terrified 
the world,’ a Chilean general ‘‘defied 
death a million times.’”” Of a South 
American engagement fought since the 
World War “Chileans may feel proud in 
calling it the greatest battle in history.” 

The Italian spirit of nationalism is 
illustrated by the statement in one of her 
school books on who won the World War. 
“Despite the arrival of vast numbers of 
Americans in France,”’ says the statement, 
“the end of the war did not seem possible 
in 1918. Again it was Italy that turned 
the tide (and this time decisively) of the 
war. October 24th the entire Italian 
army charged for the final blow, and in a 
furious battle of eleven days finally 
clutched Austria’s throat and beat her into 
a lifeless mass Only Italy of 
all the nations engaged in the war had the 
satisfaction and pride of winning the field 
with sword in hand.” 

Nationalism not only praises its own 
group; it also points out the weaknesses 
of its rivals. For the Greek youth the 
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nationalistic school book advises: ‘My 
child, never trust a Bulgarian. They do 
not fight for liberty and honor, but in 
order to see blood flow, to rob corpses, to 
martyrize human bodies. They are fero- 
cious beings; not certainly noble lions, but 
savage and perfidious beasts 

We are struggling to protect the civilized 
world against the invasion of these mon- 
sters; we are warring against Bulgarians 
for the good of humanity.” 


Greek nationalism has its counterpart 
in Bulgarian nationalism. ‘The Greek 
is a great hypocrite,” says the Bulgarian 
school book. ‘‘He becomes excited easily 
and then is resolute, but soon his enthu- 
siasm wanes. He is never capable of 
maintaining a sincere friendship with one 
of another nationality. The Greek is 
fanatical and patriotic. If he lacks power 
he will resort to strategy, deception, lies, 
to anything in fact provided only it achieves 
his purpose. He is astute. When he is 
weak, he prays to you on his knees; when 
he is strong, he is cruel. An historical 
example—the Greeks put out the eyes of 
15,000 Bulgarian prisoners of war in the 
time of the Czar Samuel.” 


The nationalist’s creed is my country 
right or wrong. ‘‘Love of country,” says 
the Indian nationalist, Gokhole, ‘‘must fill 
the heart that all else shall appear of little 
moment by its side.’’ The nation claims 
unbounded loyalty from its citizens. There 
is no higher power beyond the state. 
Nationalism thus has the marks of a 
religion. This interpretation has recently 
been made by Edward Shillito in his book 
“Nationalism: Man’s Other Religion” 
(published by Willett, Clark & Company, 
Chicago). ‘‘Nationalism may not give 
itself the name of a religion,” says Mr. 
Shillito, ‘‘but since it involves the accept- 
ance of the will of the nation as its final 
authority above right or wrong and admits 
no¥appeal for the citizen to any higher 
tribunal, it must usurp the character of a 
religion.” 


The exaggerations and statements that 
prejudice international goodwill contained 
in the quotations above together with the 
contention of Mr. Shillito that nationalism 
endangers religion itself show the import- 
ance of correct historical statements in 
textbooks. In an effort to promote better 
international understanding the Inter- 


national Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation, an agency of the League of 
Nations, has recently published a volume, 
“School Textbook Revision.”” (May be 
obtained from the World Peace Founda- 
tion, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, $2.00.) 
It is a mine of information on activities 
of the League, of governments as well as of 
international and national associations of 
historians, teachers, and other groups. 
This information relates primarily to the 
post-war period. 

The two paragraphs which conclude the 
introduction to this report, because they 
show so well the spirit and reach of it, are 
herewith quoted: 


“In the course of the studies and discussions which 
this far-reaching question of the revision of history 
textbooks has provoked, the suppression of passages 
betraying animosity against the foreigner is not the 
only point which has ca raised. The discussions 
have constantly brought up the question as to 
whether the glorification of conquests and even all 
war history should be excluded from education, and 
whether one ought not to exclude the description of 
any war whatever and limit oneself strictly to the 
history of civilization. There again opinions differ. 
The declared opponents of war history want only 
biographies of the heroes of thought, or the pure 
history of civilization, Others, however, maintain 
that wars ought to be mentioned, which does not 
mean that they consider war to be the pivot around 
which history instruction should revolve. But, 
apart from arguments based on the respect due to 
historical truth, they maintain that, in order to 
underline the horrors of war, it is advantageous to 
show to what extent war gives birth to misery and 
poverty. 

“Thus the question of school textbook revision 
raises the great problem of the teaching of history 
in its most difficult aspects, and gives rise to a whole 
number of questions. It would be over-simplifying 
the problem merely to ask whether, in order to 
mould the mind of children in a certain direction, 
the teacher has the right to misrepresent the facts 
in accordance with the needs of the cause. The 
reply has often been made that in education—not 
to mention the claims of scientific exactitude—it is 
undesirable to make use of untruth or unlikelihood. 
But in what way ought history to be taught? 
Should it be separated from the teaching of civics? 
What account must be taken of the age of the 
children? How much importance must be given to 
the study of foreign peoples, to their culture, and 
to those facts in their past history likely to arouse 
sympathy in comparison with those which arouse 
ideas of antagonism and hostility? All of these 
points, among many others, have often been raised 
in the course of the discussions which the revision of 
school textbooks has provoked. Debates have very 
rarely been limited exclusively to the best methods 
to be applied in order to eliminate passages preju- 
dicial to good international understanding, and for 
this reason no summary of the efforts and of the 
results obtained could be made without some 
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Whither Character Education? 


By RAtpH D. Purpy, 
Asbury College 


ARDEN L. E. LAWES of Sing 
Sing Prison has again sharply 
criticised modern education. A 
recent statement of his has been to this 
effect, ‘‘failure in character is what brings 
the offender to prison. This must be 
charged up, in part, to the schools.”” He 
also says that it has been definitely estab- 
lished by every result of modern study of 
crime and criminals that delinquency is not 
destiny, nor necessarily heredity, but that 
there are two outstanding factors: 


1. Neglected or wrongful methods of 
education, and 


2. Unfortunate environment.! 


Have our schools been negligent in 
character training and thus become a con- 
tributing factor to juvenile delinquency? 
Court records certainly indicate that some- 
thing is wrong. During the ten-year period 
from 1915 to 1924 there were 26,536 offenses 
in the Chicago juvenile court alone,seventy- 
five per cent of which were committed by 
boys and twenty-five per cent by girls. 
Larceny was the major offense. In the 
same city a thorough study of the situation 
made by specialists gives an indication of 
the trends among modern youth, and is 
representative of similar reports from many 
other cities: 


1. High school pupils are drinking and 
carousing on a large scale. 

2. Automobiles, motion pictures, road 
houses, jazz music, dance halls, and other 
modern institutions designed for the seduc- 
tion of youth have apparently made it 
impossible for young people to live simply 
and as restrainedly as their parents.? 

With the assumption that this situation 
is, to some extent, a picture of conditions 
over the country, must the schools receive 
all the censure? Emphatically no! It is true 
however, that they must accept a part of 
the responsibility. A study of probationary 
court cases in New York shows that fifty 
per cent of the delinquents were truant, 
retarded, or otherwise maladjustedin school. 


1 Grade Teacher, 50:388, Ja. '33. 
2 Nation's Schools, 4:74—-5, Jl. '29. 


On the other hand more than forty-seven 
per cent of 3,053 cases before a New York 
probation bureau were products of broken 
homes. The children’s bureau also re- 
ported that of 2,378 delinquent children 
forty-eight per cent had parents who were 
alcoholic. This indicates that environ- 
mental factors are a potent influence on 
conduct, whether it be the home, the school, 
or the community. 


The majority of psychologists agree that 
ethical principles are not innate, and will 
not mysteriously appear as children grow 
to maturity. It is a product of social 
education, and except as children receive 
such ethical education they will lack 
ethical discrimination and understanding. 
Their convictions will be the by-products of 
their environment, and they unconsciously 
adopt the prevailing attitudes and ethical 
patterns. To leave to chance development 
this adaption to a wholesome society is a 
certain way to decadence. 


Since ethical motivation is a product of 
education and example, the school has a 
definite role to play in the formation of 
character. Even the ancient Athenian 
schools recognized this responsibility when 
the attainment of their ideal (to live 
beautifully and happily) meant the cultiva- 
tion of personality. They developed the 
idea that education should fit the pupil for 
citizenship. Although educational leaders 
have advocated some form of moral instruc- 
tion for many years, it has not been until 
within the last eight or ten years that the 
movement has been recognized in our public 
school system. Character education was 
not mentioned by the Committee of 
Fifteen in 1895, but the Commission of 
the Curriculum gave approximately seventy 
pages to this study in 1926. Since this 
date educational literature has been flooded 
with articles concerning this all-important 
need. The schools are awakening. 


Wuaat Is Breinc DONE 


Until 1929 strictly scientific knowledge 
in the field of character development was 
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almost nil, although by the end of 1930 
more than a thousand research studies were 
completed. In 1927 there were at least 
150 professional psychologists and edu- 
cators who were attempting by scientific 
methods, to determine the complex status 
and processes called character. Hundreds 
of school systems have also had committees 
at work on programs in character education, 
an activity which indicates that principals 
and teachers are attempting to meet the 
demand ‘‘for more training which shall 
improve the morals of pupils and shall 
render pupils more competent to discharge 
their social obligations.’”” Some of the 
representative projects of the modern 
movement are the Boston Plan, Iowa 
Plan, Cleveland Social Guidance Work, 
Buffalo (New York) Plan, Utah Plan, 
Nebraska Plan, Elgin (Illinois) Plan, and 
the Newark (New Jersey) Plan. 

Of the many divergent practices in 
attempted character training little is yet 
known of their relative merits. Viewed as 
a group they appear to fall into two major 
types. The first classification emphasizes 
the study of virtues, such as honesty, 
courage, kindness, generosity, etc. These 
“chapters” in character are studied much 
as are chapters in history, arithmetic, etc. 
The second emphasizes the study of con- 
crete experiences in home and community 
life. The study is directed, not to honesty 
in the abstract, but honesty in certain 
business transactions, honesty in student 
activities, etc. The aim here is to help 
children to improve their behavior in the 
immediate present as well as to provide 
_ with principles to be applied in later 
ife. 

This brings to the immediate attention 
the duel between formal instruction of the 
direct type and indirect character training. 
The basic assumption of the former is that 
general facts about honesty, thrift, etc., 
can be learned by the individual so as to 
safeguard him in all specific situations. 
The difficulty encountered here is that the 
method is logical and not psychological; 
it is formal and not natural; it is deductive 
and not inductive; it is authoritative and 
not experimental. The ‘‘Studies in Deceit,” 
by Hartshorn and May also shows us that 
there are many honesties and not just one 
general trait. That is, some may cheat 
on examination, but be quite dependable 


* School E, tives Magazine, 48:222, Ja. '29. 
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in many other situations. Thus a general 
training in honesty will have little trans- 
ferability to specific situations. 

With the indirect method many teachers 
endeavor to give moral instruction through 
the regularcourses. Honest work, prompt- 
ness, accuracy and other qualities are 
emphasized as related to the work of these 
teachers. More recently teachers have 
amplified this method through clubs and 
pupil control activities. Three objections 
may be cited for this method: First, the 
power of children to get the correct 
attitudes from chance observation is too 
inadequate. Second, many desirable traits 
are left untouched by the school, such as 
dependability in difficult situations, respect 
for parents, etc. Third, since there are 
many honesties and not just one general 
trait the school cannot provide enough life 
situations to make possible the adaptation 
to an all-embracing concept. 

Dr. F. M. Gregg, professor of psychology, 
Nebraska Western University, suggests the 
adoption of ‘‘directed indirectness’’ or the 
inductive method. A psychological con- 
cept of the desired trait is developed which 
then needs to be made concrete. To 
accomplish this the teacher will use out- 
of-life stories so that it will not be just 
another classroom experience. She will 
encourage dramatizations of the desired 
trait, personified in such a way as to 
impress all the aspects needing emphasis. 
Dr. Gregg says that “This converting a 
concept into an ideal is a crucial step in 
the moralizing process. An ideal is an 
emotionalized concept.’* He also says 
that the next step is to have the agreement 
of professional educators upon approxi- 
mately thirty character traits suitable to 
development in each age group of the 
public school. 

It is impossible in this paper to give an 
acceptable interpretation of present meth- 
ods and practices in character education. 
To those interested in this most important 
subject four recent compilations or studies 
will be cited which are of a general nature 
and of greatest use. 

1. Morrison, J. C., “Character Building in New 
York Public Schools.’ University of the State of 
New York Press, 1931. 


2. Seventh Yearbook of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers. 


4 School Executives Magazine, 48:222, Ja. '29. 
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Inexpensive Equipment for the Care of 
Clippings, Pamphlets, and Pictures 


Supervisor Public School Libraries, Department 
of Education, Frankfort 


RE YOU PLANNING to supple- 

ment your library collection with 

free and inexpensive material? The 
use of booklets, pictures, and clippings in 
the classroom and the school library 
can be made easy if the teacher or libra- 
rian employs some method whereby this 
material can be filed away and so kept in 
order. A mass of pamphlets soon catches 
dust or becomes scattered; it is necessary 
to search through the entire collection to 
find the booklet one wants; and so a 
valuable adjunct to library service and 
classroom teaching is lost. 


If, as has been estimated, one-quarter 
of the information worth while on educa- 
tional subjects never appears in books 
(“Vertical File in Every Library”’), a file 
of the material under discussion is of 
definite value. The librarian, however, 
should exercise discrimination in the choice 
and retention of pamphlets and especially 
of clippings, since under ordinary condi- 
tions a great wealth of these are available. 
Don’t keep everything, just because it may 
have cost you little, or nothing. 


There are various types of boxes that 
can be made to serve as filing cases, if the 
school finds it impossible to purchase filing 
cabinets. Especially in rural elementary 
schools, the inexpensive, lightweight sub- 
stitute may be used to advantage. If the 
school cannot be firmly locked during the 
summer months, it is best to remove the 
filing case for safekeeping. From North 
Carolina comes news of bread boxes that 
have been utilized as filing cases. Stout 
cardboard boxes can be constructed by the 
children themselves from other boxes that 
may be deep and wide enough for the 
purpose, but of insufficient length; and the 
ever-useful orange crate may be made to 
serve. In any case, the children will 
enjoy making a simple vertical file case, 
and will take a corresponding interest in 
the material it contains. A box in legal 
size (1014 inches high by 1514 inches wide) 


and of good length, is more desirable than 
the letter size, which is smaller. 


Some means of providing subject labels 
is necessary; and clippings or unmounted 
pictures necessitate envelopes or folders 
for containers. Cardboard which is firm, 
but not too easily broken, can be used for 
guides, if cut in pieces 94x 1434 inches 
with a small projecting tab left at the top 
on which the label (7. e., ‘‘Australia’’) 
appears. This size is the correct one for 
use in a legal size box. Pamphlets, after 
being labeled with the subject, can be filed 
back of the guides. 


Clippings or pictures, however, neces- 
sitate the use of folders (or large envelopes 
if preferred), except when this material is 
mounted on cardboard. In this case the 
subject can appear on the mount. Many 
librarians prefer to place any printing on 
the reverse side of mounted pictures. If 
the filing case is to contain only unmounted 
pictures or clippings, the various subjects 
may be printed on projecting tabs placed 
on the folders. 


As far as can be determined, manila 
folders ready for use may be purchased as 
inexpensively as raw materials suitable 
for the purpose. The legal size folders, 
of eleven point stock, sell at $1.70 per 
hundred. Old magazine envelopes, how- 
ever, or those in which pamphlets have 
been mailed, can be used for this pu: pose, 
and guide tabs pasted directly on the 
envelope. 


An alphabetical subject arrangement 
for vertical file material is usually pre- 
ferred and is much simpler than any 
other method. The pupils especially find 
this arrangement easier to use. The 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
provides the best list of subjects. If this 
is not available, the second half of the 
Standard Catalog for high school libraries, 
which is arranged alphabetically, will 
suggest suitable subject headings. 
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Clippings should be chosen with care, 
and should invariably bear the date of 
their publication and a note as to the 
source. 


A pamphlet which deals with the 
subject under discussion and can be 
secured free of charge by any teacher or 
librarian is “Vertical File in Every Libra- 
ry.” The name of the firm distributing 
this pamphlet is given below, as well as 
several finding lists for pamphlet material. 


No matter how small the school, a 
usable vertical file is within the reach of 
the teacher or librarian. Books can never 
provide up-to-date material as rapidly as 
do newspapers, magazines, and pamphlets; 
therefore let us look to the latter for 
invaluable aid. 


LIST OF REFERENCES 


THE VERTICAL FILE 


Ovitz, D. G., and Miller, Kate. Vertical File in 
Every Library. Revised edition. Library Bureau 
a of Remington Rand, Buffalo, New York. 

ratis. 


FINDING LIsTs FOR PAMPHLETS 


Booklist. American Library Association. 

Publishes a list of pamphlets and free material at 
frequent intervals. Can be consulted in public 
and college libraries, if not available in the school 
library. 

Brown, Zaidee, editor. Standard Catalog for 
High School Libraries, 1932. H. W. Wilson 
Company. 

A list of pamphlet material follows the list of 
books in each class. (See first half of catalog.) 

Free and Inexpensive Vertical File Material for 
High School Libraries. Division of School Library 
Service, Department of Education, Frankfort, 
Kentucky. Gratis. 

A great many of the publications listed are also 
suitable for elementary school use. 





Tercentenary of Secondary 
Education in America 


"THREE CENTURIES of progress in 

secondary school education will be cele- 
brated by high schools in the United States 
during 1935, commemorating the found- 
ing in 1635 of the first school of second- 
ary grade in this country, for it was 
in that year that the Boston Latin School 
was established, one year before the found- 
ing of Harvard. 


For the past four years a committee 
appointed by the Department of Secondary 
School Principals of the National Education 
Association has been planning a celebration 
of this event, and all high schools will be 
urged to participate by presenting to local 
communities through various devices of 
pageants, plays, exhibits, and public assem- 
blies a graphic portrayal of the contri- 
bution of the high schools to American life. 
At a meeting of the planning committee 
for the celebration and of the various sub- 
committees held in Cleveland in February 
C. O. Davis, professor of Secondary Educa- 
tion at the University of Michigan and 
general chairman of the Tercentenary 
Celebration Committee, heard reports of 
the plans of his committeemen and ex- 
pressed the belief that the event would be 
celebrated in almost every high school in 
the country. 


J. L. Powers, headmaster of the Boston 
Latin School, is chairman of a committee 
to correlate the local celebration to be 
sponsored by the Boston Latin School 
Association with the National Celebration 
planned by the Secondary School principals. 
Other committees working to promote the 
celebration are as follows: Publicity, M. 
R. Robinson, editor of Scholastic, and W. D. 
Boutwell, editor of School Life; Historical 
Studies, E. D. Grizzell, University of Penn- 
sylvania, chairman; N. E. A. Pageant, 
P. J. Campbell, superintendent of schools, 
Boston; Radio, T. F. Tyler, chairman; 
Parent-Teacher Associations, Merle Prunty, 
superintendent of schools, Tulsa, chairman; 
State Educational Associations, E. T. 
Cameron, chairman; Service Clubs, L. L. 
Forsythe, Ann Arbor, chairman; High 
School Pageants and Plays, H. C. Lyseth, 
Augusta, Maine, chairman; Newspapers, 
Walter Downey, English High School, 
Boston, chairman; Commencement Pro- 
grams, W. W. Haggard, Joliet, Illinois, 
chairman; Essay Contests and School As- 
semblies, L. W. Brooks, Wichita, Kansas, 
chairman. 


The publicity committee, with the co- 
operation of the various other committees, 
will issue for free distribution to high 
schools in the fall a booklet of suggestions 
on methods and devices for celebrating 
this three hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the American High School. 





A Study in Dialect in the 
Southern Mountains 
Number Two* 


By Mary AGNEs WHi'Tt, 
Meadow View, Virginia 


ENTION has been made in a 
M previous article that a few words 

of French derivation are in use in 
the language in the southern mountains. 
It should not be thought for a moment 
that there were French people among the 
early settlers in this region. 


When the English language was in its 
beginning or formative stages French was 
the accepted language at the court of 
England. Latin was also understood and 
written by the scholars of the land. Among 
the Saxons there were large groups who 
strenuously maintained a stout front 
against any encroachments or inroads of 
other languages into their own. These 
people, who said “thar” (Gothic) for there, 
“vander”’ for yonder, ‘‘ax’”’ for ask—which 
was correct in England at that time— 
“retch” for reach, etc., clung together with 
a clannish faithfulness when they came to 
America. It seems that a large majority 
of them settled in that great mountainous 
section comprising the eastern ends of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, also the southern part 
of West Virginia and all the mountains of 
Virginia which adjoined this region. There 
were a few words of such power and dis- 
tinction in the Latin as well as French 
that these people, before migrating, had 
found it expedient to adopt them. 


These words as used in the mountains, 
usually had a pronunciation slightly dif- 
ferent from that given the words in other 
places in our country. In the word 
“‘authority,’’ as spoken here, I noticed that 
the ‘‘o” was pronounced as in “thorp.”’ 
The word ‘creature’ which is from the 
French, was in a class by itself and was 
pronounced “‘critter.”’ 


Our English dictionaries give this word 


a broad definition. It means everything 


* The first article in this series appeared in the March issue 
of the Kentucky ScHooL JouRNAx. 


besides the Creator; everything not self- 
existent. Thus, in a restricted sense, 
this word may be applied to a brute or a 
beast. 

I more often heard a mule referred to as 
a “‘critter’’ than any other animal, but if 
any beast were injured, sick or in such 
circumstances as to elicit sympathy it 
nearly always brought forth the exclama- 
tion, ‘“The pore critter!” 


The quick rather discordant way of pro- 
nouncing this word gave it a widely dif- 
ferent sound from the original soft spoken 
French. But even so, it fitted in very 
naturally with the general pronunciation 
of the Old Saxon and German words in 
use in the country. 


A never-to-be-forgotten treat for me 
was one rainy afternoon which I spent 
listening to stories by some of the old 
residents. It was raining and the creek 
was on a “‘freshet.”” A dozen or more 
persons including myself were marooned 
at the general store in the community. 
One elderly man told us of the times in 
the past when he had gone into the moun- 
tains with his father or maybe a grand- 
father and “treed” a “bar.”’ It was a 
rare thing here that ever any of the old 
men said “‘bear.”” Like the German 
whose language has the same origin as 
ours, they said, “bar.” 


In all of my many visits into the moun- 
tains I do not remember ever hearing the 
old natives use the word “‘opposite.”” Things 
were ‘“fernent” or “fernenst’’ when they 
were in front of or by other objects. The 
origin of this term “fernent” is not hard 
to find. The Scotchman says ‘anent”’ 
which means ‘‘over against.” Upon inves- 
tigation I find that the word “‘fernent’’ is 
commonly used by old residents in com- 
munities which were settled by the Scotch- 
Irish in other sections of our country. It 
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is to be assumed that at least several of the 
Scotch-Irish settlers who came across the 
water found their way into this moun- 
tainous region. 


I might go into detail and give a list of 
words which were not pronounced exactly 
as they are in other places in the country. 
This would serve no good purpose and, in 
fact, would be out of place here. There 
is one word though, which from the very 
nature of its use, is entitled to some con- 
sideration. 


The word ‘‘you,” as every writer of 
mountain fiction could tell you was gener- 
ally pronounced sharp and quick, much 
like ‘‘ye’’ with the ‘‘e” sounding as in 
short ‘‘i”’. 

A few of the old mountain characters 
who still clung to all the old words would 
not say “Are you going home with me 
tonight?”” They put the question after 
this manner “be ye a goin’ home wi’ me 
tonight?” 

In all my teaching experiences in different 
mountainous sections no child was ever 
criticised for using the ‘‘old” talk. Special 
pains were taken, always, to impress the 
pupils that most of these words had been 
very good language in their day. It wasa 
pleasurable surprise to find children 
interested in the knowledge that most of 
their ‘‘old’’ words had served their purpose 
in other places and had long since been 
dropped out of use wherever English is 
spoken. 





The work of destroying something which 
had been a vital part of community life 
ever since its establishment, was entered 
into willingly by the children and was 
heartily approved by the parents. This 
was a task however in which I do not wish 
to claim too great a share of credit. The 
young, alert native teachers of the present 
have done a thorough job in most places 
in eradicating all traces of the dialect 
from the language of all children who are 
of school age. There should be a slight 
sense of pride among these teachers in 
knowing that the “‘old talk” is gone for- 
ever, but there is nothing about the 
dialect of which the mountaineer need 
ever be ashamed. 


The term ‘‘mountain dialect” is really a 
misnomer. The language of the mountain 
people is not native with the place but 


with the people themselves. It is not 
peculiar to the section of our country in 
which it is found but is a distinct ‘‘carry- 
over” from another country and from a 
far-distant time in the past. 


The English language is as a giant tree 
with branches running into every part of 
the globe. Every separate branch has 
been shaped and colored by the human 
activities and the locality into which that 
particular branch extends. In. this light 
the mountain language is one of the earliest 
and strongest branches of the parent 
stock. The most remarkable thing of all 
is that after its beginnings with the Saxons 
in Northern Europe and the changes it 
underwent in England that it should be 
carried to our mountains and exist here 
for so long a period of time in a state of 
almost primitive perfection. The moun- 
tains themselves acted as real barriers 
against any intrusions from the outside 
world. It is hardly possible that language 
under any other conditions could have 
remained so long without change. 


Every Saxon word used in the mountain 
language has had its place in the beginnings 
of our present-day English. Each word 
has a historical significance for the moun- 
tain section; a significance of far more 
importance and weight than the ones who 
spoke the language could realize. 


It is an honorable inheritance handed 
down to these people from a long line of 
sturdy hard-working forefathers of that 
part of our country. The language of 
the mountaineer stamps him as being 
more nearly pure English than any others 
of the inhabitants of our entire continent. 


The most interesting thing I have 
learned in my contacts with the natives 
of the mountains is that the language of 
the old patriarchs here was used, in the 
past, to portray some of the best that is 
recorded in English literature. The moun- 
tain language is within itself very interest- 
ing, for along with our more modern 
English, its roots extend back through the 
history of the three greatest nations of the - 
world. 
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Pisgah 


N JULY 12th last a_ historical 
() pageant celebrating the one hundred 

fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the church and school at Pisgah, Wood- 
ford County, Kentucky, was presented. 
The pageant was written and directed by 
Miss Mary Louise McDowell, the brilliant 
daughter of the present pastor of the 
Pisgah Church. The pageant was beauti- 
fully conceived and perfectly presented. 
Those taking part in the pageant were 
nearly all direct descendants of the founders 
of the community school and church, 
or related by blood or marriage to the 
founders. The Pisgah community is prob- 
ably without a parallel in American history. 
Pisgah is not now and never has been a 
village or town, but a church, and for a 
long time a school. Hundreds of descend- 
ants of the founders are still living in this 
community. The church was founded or 
built in 1784 and soon thereafter a school 
was established, the first institution of 
learning west of the Alleghen‘es. This 


academy which was presided over for a 
number of years by distinguished teachers 
and scholars was the mother of Transyl- 


vania College. In 1795 Doctor Blythe 
and ‘‘Fater’’ Rice visited Philadelphia and 
presented to President Washington the 
advantages of the Pisgah Academy and 
the importance of this school to Kentucky 
and the West. Washington gave his 
check for $100, John Adams also gave $100, 
and Aaron Burr, $50. The largest contri- 
bution was made by James Swann of $500. 
Other contributors to school were: James 
Dunlop, first printer of the Declaration 
of Independence; Robert Morris, James 
Wilson, John Adams, Doctor Benjamin 
Rush, Oliver Walcott, and Edward Living- 
ston, signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence; John Brown, Humphrey Marshall, 
Henry Tazewell, and S. T. Mason, United 
States senators; and John Jay, Secretary 
of State. 


But most interesting of all is a list of 
some of the alumni of this academy: Dr. 
Lewis Marshall, teacher; Dr. Jacob Price, 
minister; John J. Crittenden, governor of 
Kentucky, attorney general of the United 
States; William T. Barry, postmaster 
general United States; Robert J. Brecken- 


ridge, minister and educator; William L. 
Breckenridge, educator and president of 
Centre College; Charles Marshall, general, 
Union Army; John C. Breckenridge, vice- 
president, United States; Thomas Clelland, 
noted theologian; Joshua L. Wilson, minis- 
ter; Thomas F. Marshall, famous orator; 
Robert Trimble, justice, United States 
Supreme Court; James Clark, governor of 
Kentucky; Lewis Green, minister; John A. 
McClung, theologian and historian; Alex- 
ander Campbell, United States Senator, 
Ohio; General A. Buford, general, Confed- 
erate Army; Willis Green, minister; Samuel 
Thornton Scott, minister; and Allen 
Trimble, governor of Ohio. 

The following ‘‘Prologue’’ to the pageant 
was written and read by Dr. J. T. C. Noe, 
professor of education at the University of 
Kentucky. 


Pisgah: A Prologue 


By Cotton Nog 


Last autumn when 

The sweetgums still were crimson 

And the sumach spikes aflame, 

When white-limbed sycamores 

Were dreaming over water 

And dropping russet leaves 

Into many stagnant pools, 

I strolled along the Elkhorn, 

Musing on the legend 

Of Chin-gash-goochy 

And his redskin Sweetheart Maiden, 

Beautiful beyond all women. 

And I recalled how good Wapiti, 

Giant Elk, once bore away 

These Indian lovers, 

Fleeing from the fiery wrath 

Of Older Chief who madly coveted the 
Maiden,— 

Bore them through the tangled forests, 

And over raging, swollen streams, 

And wooded hills and mountains, 

Till finally he reached 

These blue-grass meadowlands. 

And how the Older Chief 

O’ertook the fleeing lovers 

And sent an arrow 

Through the heart of good Wapiti, 

Who dying turned his mighty antlers 
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Toward the cruel enemy, 

And shielded Chin-gash-goochy 

And his Sweetheart Maiden from all harm. 

And while I thought on tales like these 

And that other legend 

Of how the Elkhorn River grew 

From tiny rivulets that flowed from 
crevices 

Made by the Elk’s wide-spreading horns, 

Where they sank into the earth, 

And how in after years 

The daughter of these Indian lovers 

Plucked a spray that grew upon 

The river bank 

And carried it to a far country 

And planted it, 

Where it grew and flourished 

Till the branches looked like giant antlers; 

While I pondered all these things, 

Suddenly there stood before me 

A woman with a wreath of laurel in her hair 

And a roll of vellum in her hand. 

“My name,” she said, “‘is Clio; 

I am Muse of History. 

You are sad because 

Your pale-face people drove 

The redman from these blue-grass plains— 

This Paradise of Beauty. 

The savages were only warriors 

Exulting in the bleeding scalp, 

The victory of tomahawk and knife. 

They did not love Kentucky 

For its beauty and fertility of soil, 

But only as their hunting ground 

Where tribe met tribe in bloody strife. 

Forget their tragic fate 

And think upon the character and deeds 

Of those who followed them. 

The savage sees no beauty in the earth or 
sky. 

Beauty is alone for him 

Who can perceive it, 

And is largely in the mind of man. 

The plains of Attica 

Sloping to the sea 

Are much less beautiful 

Than the campania of Italy, 

Which all the Caesars looked upon; 

But Phidias took the marble 

From rugged Mt. Pentelicus 

And built the Parthenon. 

The Grecian poets sang of beauty every- 
where. 

Inearth and azure sea and sky. 

Greek sculptors carved the figures 

Of Apollo and Melos Aphrodite. 

I hate the Attilas of history, 
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Whether they be Caesars, 

Ghengis Khans, or Emperor of Spain,— 

Bloody tyrants, all— 

Destroyers of art 

And all that Peace has loved. 

Da Vinci’s great conception 

Of Jesus in the Upper Room, 

As he painted it in Milan, 

Is but a ruin now, 

Since ruthless Napoleon 

Stabled horses where he should have 
bowed in prayer. 

The most brilliant mind that*thirsts for 
blood 

Can see no beauty in a sunset 

Or foaming waterfall. 

Pity the redman for his savagery, 

But know that only those 

Who love shall live. 

Pisgah, dear, dear Pisgah, 

Sacred to the hearts of men 

Where only love and never hate was taught. 

Thither flocked great hearts and noble 
souls,— 

Reverend in mind 

And strong in their determination 

To build a home 

Where men should live by toil 

And thought and prayer, 

And not by robbery and spoil. 

Take this scroll, she said, 

And write upon it now 

That Clio, Muse of History, 

Has always hated fame and fortune 

Built by wanton Rapine, Sword, and War. 

Jesus on a lowly beast of burden 

Entering Jerusalem, 

Or Doctor Blythe, 

Triumphant in his gig, 

Riding out to little Pisgah, 

With a Bible in his lap 

And prayer upon his lips 

Are spectacles vastly 

More inspiring and majestic 

Than that of Roman Pompey 

With his train of captive princes 

Bound in chains, 

Entering the ancient Capital of the World, 

With glittering cohorts, 

Royal chariots and magnificent spoils of ~ 
war. 

One _ symbolizes 
nations; 

The other life and growth 

And final triumph of the mind. 

The pioneers who bowed the knee 
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death and crumbling 





Need for Curriculum Study 
in Kentucky 


By RICHARD E. JAGGERs, 
State Director of Teacher Training. 


HE SCHOOL PEOPLE in Kentucky 
are engaged in a study of the school 
currigulum, and hope through that 

study (1) to make laymen and teachers 
more conscious of the problems relating to 
improvement of learning conditions in the 
schools, and (2) to select and organize 
learning materials in terms of the interests, 
abilities, and life purposes of children. In 
such an undertaking as a_ state-wide 
curriculum study, many persons ask the 
question: Is there a need for curriculum 
study? Why this continuous change? 
This paper will undertake to point out why 
there is a definite need for a study of the 
curriculum. 


The success of an enterprise can be 
measured by the outcomes. This is true of 
a school program as it is with any other 
undertaking. The report of the Kentucky 
Educational Commission shows that the 
schools are not serving all the children. In 
the elementary grades (one to eight), 
twenty-three per cent of the pupils are still 
in the first grade, when ideally only about 
twelve per cent should be there. In many 
districts from fourteen to forty per cent of 
the children are not in school. In 1931-32 
only 11.7 per cent of the school enrollment 
was in the secondary grades, when ideally 
thirty-three per cent should be in these 
grades. Only 17.1 per cent of the secon- 
dary school enrollment was in the twelfth 
grade when ideally twenty-five per cent of 
the secondary school enrollment should 
be in the fourth year. 


These figures raise several important 
questions. Why are so many elementary 
children in the first grade? Why is the 
average attendance solow? Whenchildren 
enroll in school, why do they drop out 
before the school term closes? Why 
should less than twelve per cent of children 
of school age stop at the close of the elemen- 
tary school? Why should more than half 
of those enrolled in the secondary grades 
drop out before they reach the senior year? 


Many factors contribute to the cause of 
the failure of the school, such as poverty, 
distance, crowded conditions, and inade- 
quately trained teachers; but what is 
taught and how it is organized for teaching 
have a considerable bearing upon the 
question. Some people say that when 
learning materials are selected and organ- 
ized to meet the needs of children in the 
school, many other factors which contrib- 
ute to poor results will be overcome. 

This is a changing world and it keeps us 
all busy making adjustments. The only 
justification for the large expenditures for 
education lies in the desire on the part of 
the public that each dollar spent shall serve 
its purpose. The curriculum should, there- 


fore, be organized to meet the individual 
and group needs of the children to be 


served. At present, most of the children 
are taught in terms of textbooks with very 
little added. If the school is to carry out 
its intent, what is offered should be selected 
to meet the child’s interests and life 
purposes, and should be organized in terms 
of abilities and aptitudes. 


All the changes that have taken place 
and those which will take place in the 
curriculum will have to do with two 
questions: (1) What should elementary 
and secondary schools offer in order that 
children now in school may have oppor- 
tunity to become individually and socially 
efficient? (2) How should these offerings 
be organized to meet the learning abilities 
and aptitudes of the children attending 
school? 


Many changes have occurred in social 
conditions which make it necessary for 
school leaders to answer the first question. 
People are homeless, hungry, and are 
without adequate clothing; thousands of 
young people of school age are wandering 
over the country; and unemployment has 
increased. Discoveries during the past 
few years, concerning new and economical 
ways of learning make it highly desirable 
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that school people answer the second 
question by a reorganization of materials 
of learning. The selection of the materials 
to be offered in the school, and the organiza- 
tion of these materials for learning is what 
we mean by curriculum building. 

The program of curriculum study, then, 
was made necessary by (1) the need for 
incredsed knowledge of curriculum prob- 
lems, (2) by the fact that the schools are 


not serving adequately the children of 
school age, (3) changes that have come 
about during recent years in life needs of 
people, and (4) a need for incorporating 


‘more economical learning methods in the 


organization of what we offer in the schools. 
An enriched curriculum will answer much 
of the criticism directed toward the schools 
because it will make the school serve the 
children of the Commonwealth. 


Extra-Curricular Activities as a 
Curricular Subject 


By G. TURNER HIcks, 
Head Education Department, Murray State Teachers College 


COURSE of growing importance in 

any college today—especially in a 

teachers’ college—is the one known 
as extra-curricular activities. The increase 
in leisure time has produced a demand for 
recreational directors hitherto unknown. 
The regular classroom teacher in the 
smaller communities is expected to be both 
a master of her particular subject and a 
part-time social director. The course in 
extra-curricular activities listed in nearly 
every college catalog, therefore, must be 
more than a discussion of the advantages 
and disadvantages of the various activities 
or a series of lectures about these activities; 
it must be a course that gives practical 
experience and actual training in the field. 
Many advantages are being claimed for 
laboratory courses in the social and literary 
subjects. Surely, lectures in extra-cur- 
ricular activities must be supplemented by 
laboratory periods in the strictest sense. 


On any campus the extra-curricular 
students may receive “‘practice,”’ by assist- 
ing in the various social functions and 
activities of the school. For example, one 
college class this last year sponsored four 
freshman parties. The freshman class was 
large. It was inexperienced. It would 
have been difficult, indeed, for the freshmen 
to have planned and given a successful 
party themselves. At least, the work 
would have fallen heavily upon the class 
sponsor. Instead, this situation was used 
as an opportunity for the training of social 


directors. The class in extra-curricular 
activities planned the type of party suitable 
for the season, planned the decorations, the 
refreshments, and different members of the 
class were responsible for the various 
phases of the entertainment. No one was 
overworked, yet everyone shared the 
responsibility and received training. 

One party was a magic art one where 
several of the extra-curricular people 
became veritable magicians for the evening. 
The performers came dressed in gay cos- 
tumes, added life to the party, and out- 
witted many of the brightest freshmen by 
their magic stunts. On another occasion 
the class arranged an amusement park for 
the freshmen. It turned into a jolly 
circus for everyone, and the extra-curricular 
people in the booths had as much fun as 
the spectators. Another evening the “‘social 
directors” took charge of stunts. They had 
thought out some stunts carefully and as a 
result could direct them cleverly. At each 
party freshmen supplied music or some 
talent and were used in the various games 
and stunts, but the _ extra-curricular 
students were responsible for the success 
of the party. At some of the parties the 
refreshments were popsicles and candies; 
at others the refreshments were served from 
a lace covered table with silver appoint- 
ments and consisted of sandwiches, fancy 
cakes, mints, and coffee. Both classes 
were being trained in formal and informal 
service. 
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The special ability of the extra-curricular 
class has become known. Churches and 
clubs frequently call and ask for some 
members to take charge of a social evening 
for them. When the juniors were needing 
a pian for their banquet to the seniors they 
came to the extra-curricular class for help. 
The class was ready, for each member had 
written out in full a plan for such an 
occasion. One of these (centering around 
the idea of a rainbow for toasts, placecards, 
and music) was used. 


Another class project is the listing of 
one-act plays and the performance of one. 
Although less than ten may be in the play 
proper, every member of the class plans 
the stage setting, draws a stage and places 
the characters for the various scenes, and 
suggests suitable costuming. It is “‘their’’ 
play and when given in chapel the extra- 
curricular class—not the teacher nor some 
special few—is given the credit. When 
the freshmen gave their play the extra- 
curricular people had an assignment or two 
on make-up and practiced on the freshmen 
players. At least the fundamental princi- 
ples underlying stage make-up were known 
by all. The importance of stage setting and 
attractiveness of background was empha- 
sized in all these public performances. 


Throughout the course an interchange 
of ideas is encouraged and a scrapbook of 
suggestions is kept. Each member of the 
class plans a chapel program, writes a news 
item, brings an attractive invitation and 
artistic placecard to class, leads some 
initiation stunt, some magic art stunt, 
contributes some puzzle, a project in 
handicraft for a hobby club, and explains 
and demonstrates some group games. 
Preceding the district high school debate 
tournament, which was held on our campus, 
the class studied the question, outlined a 
brief for each side, discussed debate teck- 
nique and points for judging, and were 
prepared to serve as judges up to the 
semi-finals. 


As a curricular subject, standard texts 
in the field of extra-curriculars must be 
used. Above all, however, practical train- 
ing in the sponsorship of the various 
activities must be given. The term grade 
in this course should be determined more, 
perhaps, by the development of initiative, 
ingenuity, and practical ability than by 
the memorization of textbook material, 


Announcement 
By C. FRANK DUNN 


At THE REQUEST of the National 

Red Cross, James H. Richmond, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, has en- 
dorsed the preparation of posters, the 
writing of essays, and the delivery of 
addresses as an educational feature in 
connection with the Red Cross Roll Call, 
November 11th to 29th. The plan consists 
of: 


1. Poster-making by pupils of junior 
high school grades as a part of their 
regular art work. The Red Cross will use 
the best posters for display during the 
Roll Call period. 


2. Short essays written by children of 
the fifth and sixth grades, on the subject 
of Red Cross. Selected essays will be read 
over the radio, or used in local newspapers 
during the Roll Call. 


3. Five-minute talks prepared by stu- 
dents of senior high schools in public 
speaking classes, or other classes, covering 
some aspect of the Red Cross. These 
talks may be delivered in school exercises, 
before luncheon clubs or parent-teacher 
meetings. 


Teachers will judge the essays. The 
posters may be sent to State Red Cross 
Headquarters, Lexington. It is suggested 
that the posters be completed by October 
22nd so the best can be exhibited at 
regional meetings at Hopkinsville, October 
30th, and Lexington, November ist. 


The American Red Cross, Washington, 
D. C., will be glad to furnish material to 
students on the history and program of 
the Red Cross. They also furnish informa- 
tion on the art of making posters and also 
on speaking. Local Red Cross chapters will 
furnish information about their activities. 


"TAXES are the price we pay as citizens 

for such services as schools, play- 
grounds, parks, streets, police, and courts. 
Whenever we cut taxes we must reduce 
some of these services to ourselves. Our 
public services—in proportion to their 
basic importance—are probably the least 
expensive services we buy. 
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The K. E. A. Needs the P. T. A. 


By J. HowarpD PAYNE, 


President of the Kentucky Education 
Association 


THE K. E. A. is the profession of teaching 

in organized form within the boun- 
daries of our Commonwealth. The P. T. A. 
is an organization of school patrons and 
friends. 


The purposes of the K. E. A. are not 
merely to protect the interests of the 
teaching profession. The K. E. A. has a 
dual objective. Its second reason for 
existence is even more important than the 
first. This second reason is to protect the 
interests of school patrons, to protect the 
interests of the children, to protect the 
cause of education, aside from the personal 
interests of teachers. The K. E. A. must 
see to it that the teaching profession does 
a good job, that it performs its duty, that 
it keeps its standards high, that it makes 
the schools worth the money that they cost 
the public. I am thinking of the K. E. A. 
as an unselfish organization above the 
level of a trade union, not necessarily 
thinking of working hours and rates of 
pay as its primary concern, but seeing to 
it that the children of our State have equal 
opportunities to receive a splendid prep- 
aration for citizenship through the media 
of an enriched and vitalized curriculum, 
interpreted by teachers who have been 
carefully trained for their work and who 
are in every way worthy to hand down the 
racial heritage of the past. As concrete 
evidence of this unselfishness, let us name 
the ‘‘Equalization Fund,” already enacted 
into law for the purpose of equalizing 
educational opportunities in Kentucky, 
that as Thaddeus Stephens says: ‘“The 
blessings of education may be carried to 
the poorest child in the humblest hut in 
the remotest section of the poorest region 
of the state.’”’ Old Thaddeus Stephens 
saved the public school law in Pennsylvania 
in 1835, by the strength and virility of the 
above statement. 


In the same way that the K. E. A. is 
interested in its dual objective, the P. T. A. 
is interested in a dual objective. The 
P. T. A. represents a cross section of the 
best and most wholesome influence of the 
parentage of the State, not only “rooting,” 
for the public schools; not only acclaiming 
and applauding their best efforts; but seeing 
to it that the schools perform nobly the 
tasks set for them, that they remain above 
the level of nepotism, that their standards 
are kept high, and that the children receive 
from them the priceless heritage which is 
the right of every child. 


No institution can live, endure, and 
prosper without the background of a 
wholesome public opinion organized to 
promote the welfare of the institution. 
The schools particularly are dependent on 
public opinion. They cannot rise above 
the level of what this public opinion expects 
of them and provides for them. The finest 
thing that the P. T. A. can do for the K. 
E. A. is to help mold a public opinion that 
will be friendly, not to the selfish interests of 
teachers, but to the cause of education in 
the largest sense. All propaganda is not 
necessarily vicious. There can be righteous 
propaganda as well as that of the pernicious 
kind. The P. T. A. can spread the propa- 
ganda that will make the school, as it 
rightfully should be, the biggest thing in 
every community. 


It is interesting to note the sources of 
public opinion. The press plays a very 
important part in determining public 
opinion. Our literature, in the form of 
books of a permanent and enduring kind, 
makes a great contribution. Our magazines 
make themselves felt in every community. 
Our newspapers are upon the center table 
of every home. The press in many ways 
has its attitude toward public education 
fixed by the mind of the P. T. A. The 
wives of authors, of editors, of journalists 
of every variety, are often members of the 
P. T. A., and in this way a contribution is 
made toward public opinion—a_ public 
opinion that will not neglect the interests 
of the schools. The radio is no negligible 
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contributor to the power of public opinion. 
The K. E. A. can have no stronger con- 
tributor to its interests than a radio 
broadcast which is ever mindful of the 
part which the schools play in building 
our future citizenship. The platform 
wields a mighty influence in the forma- 
tion of the public mind. Every address 
from every platform, whether artistic, 
political, financial, or social, is a possible 
channel through which influences may 
flow that will determine opinion in con- 
nection with the brief for public education. 
The pulpit is a most worthy ally. The 
luncheon clubs, through their various 
programs and activities, may be staunch 
supporters of the public schools. 


The women’s clubs are second to none 
among all of the contributing agencies 
that go to make up public opinion in 
America in the program of creating a 
friendly background for the work of public 
education. The part that the women folks 
play must not be overlooked. Our women 
never hesitate to express themselves in 
connection with their reactions on great 
public institutions in our country. Their 
responses are worth much when it comes 
to creating that friendly influence which 
will safeguard the public schools. This is 
as it should be. In doing so they are 
taking care of the professional interests of 
their sex, as women largely ‘‘man,” the 
schools on the elementary level. More 
and more, women are becoming members 
of boards of education, more and more they 
are filling administrative positions. The 
K. E. A. must look to them for much help. 
The contacts which the P. T. A. has with 
all of the agencies I have mentioned are 
numerous and powerful. In this way the 
P. T. A. can mean much to a large pro- 
gram of advancing the interests of public 
education. 


Here in America we are beginning to 
think that no project can be put over 
without a great program of publicity. The 
contributing agencies of public opinion, 
which I have mentioned above, give the 
public the facts after the facts have been 
made known. The P. T. A. becomes a 
powerful agency in interpreting the facts to 
the public. It is not enough to know the 
facts, we must arrive at conclusions from 
the facts, and then act on these conclusions. 
The P. T. A. can establish as one of its 
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major projects the selling of education to 
the community. 


The values of education are obvious. 
It is hardly necessary any more to present 
arguments supporting the fact that educa- 
tion is not a tax. It has been generally 
concluded that education is an investment, 
while ignorance is the tax. Pig iron is 
worth $20.00 a ton. If human intelligence 
is applied to it, it may be manufactured 
into horse shoes and sell for $80.00 a ton. 
If a finer type of human intelligence comes 
into action, the pig iron is manufactured 
into knife blades, which sell for $200 a ton. 
If a still finer type of human intelligence is 
applied, the pig iron may be manufactured 
into watch springs, which sell for $1,000 a 
ton. The raw materia! is worth $20.00, 
the intelligence factor is worth $980.00. 
Hundreds of such illustrations may be 
given indicating the value of education in 
terms of dollars and cents—indicating that 
education is an investment while ignorance 
is a tax. 


When the hundreds of P. T. A.’s within 
our State discuss intelligently in their 
meetings the values of education, carry 
the results of the discussions home and 
recapitulate them at the supper table in 
the presence of the whole family, review 
them again when friends call from time 
to time, a great force is set in motion—a 
force which has great reverberations and 
ramifications in establishing our schools as 
the major project of our government, the 
project that will keep our country free from 
revolution, free from decay. 


We have the greatest government in the 
world. It is a very difficult government 
to operate. The experiment in democracy 
which we have tried here in America has 
been a success. Education is a corner- 
stone in its success. The enemies of our 
democracy, such as ‘‘Communism,” cannot 
grow in the presence of education. Educa- 
tion will destroy them. It is the solvent 
that will destroy all the evil elements in 
our complex civilization, leaving only the 
good, the permanent, and substantial in 
the crucible. 


The P. T. A. harmonizes the efforts of 
school people and laymen. The P. T. A. 
comes within the precincts of the school, 
contacts teachers, administrative officers, 
and learning processes. It irons out diffi- 
culties by bringing to bear the power that 
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knowledge gives. There is an old French 
proverb: ‘‘To understand is to pardon.” 
Many of the difficulties that the schools 
have experienced in the past have been due 
to misunderstanding. The public some- 
times fails to line up with school procedures, 
because it does not understand the objec- 
tive, the reason why. Knowledge of the 
facts usually clears the way. The P. T. A. 
carries the message of the real facts to the 
public. The P. T. A. breaks down mis- 
understandings. The P. T. A. dissolves 
the prejudices and sets up tolerance in their 
places. The P. T. A. replaces error with 
truth; ignorance with light; ill will with 
sympathy and love. 

A tree depends upon the soil for moisture, 
for food, for strength. Without the soil a 
tree is powerless. What soil is to the tree, 
the public is to the profession of education. 
The teaching profession is powerless with- 
out the background of a sympathetic public. 
This sympathetic public not only provides 
the materials, in the form of children, with 
which the school works; but it provides the 
sustenance, the strength, and the sympathy 
that causes the profession to endure, to 
grow, and to prosper. The P. T. A. is the 
largest contributing agency in making the 
public sympathetic. 


State Parent-Teacher Week 


By Mrs. J. W. FALLs, 


State Publicity Chairman, Kentucky 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 


"THE WEEK of October 22nd to 26th, 

was Officially recognized as State 
Parent-Teacher Week. It was heralded 
by a proclamation by Governor Laffoon, 
calling the attention of the public to the 
organization which has as its objective the 
improvement of conditions in home, school, 
and community, for the betterment of 
childhood. Every school in the State was 
urged to hold a special meeting during this 
week to discuss ways and means of improv- 
ing the work of the association. Radio 
addresses were given by our State President 
Mrs. James G. Sheehan, and other promi- 
nent parent-teacher leaders. Five-minute 
talks before social and civic clubs were 
made. Newspaper publicity, editorials, 
and the like, encouraged patrons through- 
out the State to support the association 


program. Talks by superintendents, prin- 
cipals, teachers, and other school people 
brought the general aims and purposes 
before the fathers and mothers of Ken- 
tucky. All ofthese activities have featured 
in an intensive effort to inform the public 
of the place and aim of the Parent-Teacher 
Association. It is hoped that the oppor- 
tunity which has been given for a more 
intelligent understanding of the aims and 
objectives of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion has caused during this special week, 
many new members to be added to last 
year’s membership of 23,265. In addition, 
during State Parent-Teachers Week mo- 
tion picture conferences were sponsored 
in Louisville, Lexington, and Covington. 
Appearing on these conference programs 
was Mrs. Robbins Gilman, president of the 
Federal Motion Picture Council of America,, 
Incorporated, and chairman of the Motion 
Picture Committee of ‘the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. For some 
time the National Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion has been waging a determined battle 
against blind buying and block booking of 
motion pictures. Mrs. Gilman has held 
a series of conferences in a number of states 
this fall in interest of better motion pictures. 
Kentucky has been most fortunate in being 
able to have Mrs. Gilman’s visit. 

Mrs. Robert Caldwell, State member- 
ship chairman, in issuing plans for State 
Parent-Teacher Week, outlined the follow- 
ing as Gains from a Parent-Teacher 
Association. 


THE SCHOOL GAINS 


i. An opportunity to know the parents 
of its pupils and explain to them its 
requirements. 

2. Confidence from the sincere, intel- 
ligent, tactful interest of parents. 

3. <A social relationship that creates a 
partnership between home and school. 

4. Publicity, and a greater knowledge 
of its functioning by the creation of a 
public sentiment which shall favor good 
teachers, good school equipment, and good 
facilities. 


Tue TEACHER GAINS 


1. Greater understanding of the pupil’s 
characteristics and home life from acquaint- 
ance with the parents. 


(Continued on page 49) 





Kentucky School Law Quiz 


Q. What is the minimum school term 
required by law in Kentucky? 

A. Not less than seven months, 140 
days. 


Q. Can the Board of Education provide a 
longer term than seven months by reducing 
the salaries of the teachers below $75.00 per 
month? 


A. No. 


How many members are on the State 
Board of Education? 
A. Eight members—the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction and seven lay 
members. 


Q. Can any person engaged in profes- 
sional school work serve on the State Board 
of Education? 

A. No, except the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 


Q. Does the new school law change the 
amount which may be levied for school 
purposes in cities of the first four classes? 


A. No. 


Q. What authority has power to remove 
from office a school board member? 

A. The State Board of Education on 
recommendation of the State Super- 
intendent. 


Q. Cana local board of education build a 
new school building without the approval of 
the State superintendent? 

A. No, all plans and specifications for 
new school buildings, additions to or altera- 
tions of old buildings must be approved by 
the State superintendent. 


Q. Does the State superintendent have any 
jurisdiction over private schools? 

A. No, except that he shall prepare 
rules and regulations governing the ap- 
proval of such schools. 


Q. What are the qualifications of a 
board member? 

A. Twenty-four years of age, a citizen 
of the State three years, a voter of the 
district and must have completed the 
eighth grade of the common schools. 


Q. How is a vacancy filled in the office 
of sub-district-trustee? 

A. Appointed by the county board 
upon the recommendation of the superin- 
tendent of schools. 


Q. What is the maximum tax that may 
be levied for local school purposes by any 
sub-district? 

A. Seventy-five cents on the $100 of 
assessed valuation. 


Q. How may a sub-district proceed to 
levy a sub-district tax? 

A. Upon written petition of forty per 
cent of the voters in the district the county 
board shall make an order for holding an 
election to determine the will of the voters 
upon the proposition. 


Q. Where may one find a record of the 
boundaries of school districts? 

A. In the office of the board of educa- 
tion of each school district. 


Q. Does a board of education have a 
legal right to bring suit against an individual? 


A. Yes. 


Q. Maya board of education be sued? 
A. Yes. 


Q. Does a member of a board of education 
have a right to pass on any case indwwidually 
and when the board is not in session? 

A. No, a member of a board of educa- 
tion has no authority except when the 
board is in session. 


Q. Is a board of education required to 
provide transportation for pupils? 

A. Only in the case where the pupil 
lives beyond a reasonable walking distance 
from the school. 


Q. If a teacher is employed to teach for a 
term of months and the school building is 
destroyed by fire before the term expires, can 
the teacher recover a salary for the months 
which were not taught? 

A. No. 


Q. Does the county board of education 
have the sole right to determine how the school 
funds may be expended? 


A. Yes, so long as the right is not abused. 
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Q. If the trustees dismiss a teacher without 
cause and who had been employed for a fixed 
term, can such teacher maintain an action for 
damage against the trustees? 


A. Yes. 


Q. Is the Fiscal Court compelled to levy 
the amount requested by county board of 
education when the board acts in good faith 
and includes no items of expense not 
authorized by law? 


A. Yes. 


Q. Can a county superintendent employ 
an office assistant on his own responsibility? 

A. No, the salary for an assistant 
cannot be allowed unless the board has 
itself employed such an assistant. 


Q. Can a county board of education 
require a teacher of the first eight grades to 
have higher educational qualifications than 
are required by the statute for such teachers 
to obtain a provisional elementary certificate? 


A. Yes. 


Education of Consumer a School 
Responsibility 


[NSTRUCTION in ‘“consumership,” says 

Adelaide S. Baylor in a recent issue of 
School Life, official organ of the Federal 
Office of Education, should be a part of 
every program of instruction in home 
economics. 


Although the teaching of home econom- 
ics, Miss Baylor explains, has been recog- 
nized as a function of the public schools for 
the last half century, it is only in rare in- 
stances that consumer education has been 
made more than an incidental part of the 
program. 

In her article, ‘“Teaching Buyers Buy- 
ing,’’ Miss Baylor, who is chief of the home 
economics education service of the Office 
of Education, declares that it is just as 
important for the 28,000,000 women who 
spend the bulk of the family income in 
America today to know something about 
the technique of buying and renting houses, 
whether under specific conditions and pre- 
vailing rates it is better to use gas or 


electricity in the home, and what types of. 


insurance policies fit particular conditions, 
as it is for them to know how to cook a 
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meal or repair a garment—the traditional 
subjects covered in home economics courses. 


This is particularly true under present 
conditions, it is explained, when reduced 
incomes add to the problems of the family 
buyer; and it is the responsibility of the 
public schools to give the family purchasing 
agent the information she needs in solving 
her buying problems. 


Among the fundamental subjects which 
homemaking courses should emphasize, 
Miss Baylor suggests, are: The nutritive 
and economic values of foods most fre- 
quently purchased, the distribution of the 
food dollar, package versus bulk buying, 
government regulations covering the sale 
of food products, advertising, and buying 
superstitions. 

Consumers should know, moreover, what 
the government is doing not only through 
the various emergency organizations but 
also through its ‘‘old-line’’ establishments, 
to ease their burdens by providing them 
with needed information and service. 

It is essential, the statement points out, 
that those completing courses in home- 
making and parent education be prepared 
to buy intelligently; that they know how 
to select vegetables, meat, and dairy prod- 
ucts, to distinguish between good and bad 
bargains in shoes, and be informed about 
the best ways of heating homes; and that 
the words “premium,” “endowment policy,” 
and ‘‘term,”’ as applied to insurance, shall 
not be just so much Greek to them. 

Education for consumership, the Office 
of Education believes, is not a new problem, 
but it is becoming today a more insistent 
and broader problem than ever before. 


Looking Beyond the Horizon 


HE COWARDS never started and the 

weak ones died by the way.” 

We have Carl Sandberg to thank for that 
truth. We thank him, too, for the picture 
of thousands of straining oxen and creaking 
wagons of the caravans that moved always 
toward the west. Men and women and 
little children—-all interested in seeing 
beyond the horizon—made the long trek in 
search of—what? Gold, lands, riches, 
peace, religious freedom, adventure, success 


(Continued on page 46) 





November Honor Rall 


THE FOLLOWING COUNTY, CITY, AND GRADE SCHOOLS HAVE REMITTED MEM- 
BERSHIP DUES ON ONE HUNDRED PER CENT BASIS FOR THE DISTRICT 
AND STATE ASSOCIATION AT DATE OF GOING TO PRESS 


WITH THE NOVEMBER JOURNAL 


Counties Superintendents Counties 


Superintendents 


W. L. Case 








BARREN W. M. Totty HARRISON 


Ada Lee Graham 








BATH W. W. Horton LARUE 
BULLItTT W. H. McFarland LewIs 





Anna L. Bertram 





CASEY W. M. Watkins MAGOFFIN 


D. J. Carty 








CLARK B. B. Hodgkins MARSHALL 


Holland Rose 








CLINTON R. C. Reneau MEADE 


R. W. Hamilton 








Daviess J. W. Snyder NELSON 


..Chas. W. Hart 








FAYETTE D. Y. Dunn POWELL 





Maude S. Bowen 





Hancock R. I. Glover SIMPSON 


Erle Neely Duff 








HARDIN G. C. Burkhead SPENCER 





Hubert Hume 











HARLAN J. A. Cawood UnIon 


Cities and Grades 
BEREA 


W. O. Wright 


Superintendents 
W. E. Newbolt 





CAMPBELLSVILLE 


A. Jones 





CLARKSON 


G. Carson Gary 





EASTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, FACULTY 





ELIZABETHTOWN 








ELKTON 
Fort Knox INDEPENDENT SCHOOI 





FRANKFORT 


. Puryear 
Carroll 


J. W. Ireland 





GLASGOW 


W. H. Sugg 





GREENSBURG 


J. H. Sanders 





Horse CAVE 


V. L. Christian 





BELMONT SCHOOL, HOPKINSVILLE 


Mary V. Walker 





Lottie McDaniel 





VIRGINIA STREET SCHOOL, HOPKINSVILLE 
West Sipe ScHoo.t, HopkKINSVILLE 





KentTucKyY FEMALE ORPHAN SCHOOL, Mipway 


sire oe eee Lalla Dennis 


Lucy Peterson 





LEITCHFIELD 


Allen Puterbaugh 





LEXINGTON 
Arlington School 


Olie Masner 





E. E. Gotherman 





Jefferson Davis School 
Johnson School 


Lucile Lovely 





Maxwell School 





Morton Jr. High School 


Mrs. Eva Edmonds 


J. M. Deacon 





LovuISVILLE 
J. M. Atherton High School 


Emma J. Woerner 





Alex G. Barret, Jr., High School 


Glenn Kendall 





Louise Robertson 





Benjamin Franklin School, Faculty 





George Rogers Clark 
George Washington 


Mrs. Anna Krieger 


Verna Phillips 





Henry Clay School 


Marian Curry 





Highland Jr. High School 


Eva T. Mason 





Hiram Roberts 


Lydia Reibert 





I. N. Bloom School 


Nora Kelley 





Mary E. McClure 





Isaac Shelby School 


Ada G. Bache 





James Russell Lowell School 
John H. Heywood 


Elma Kohnhorst 





Louisville Normal 





Nannie Lee Frayser 


Elizabeth Breckinridge 


Elma Kohnhorst 





Nicholas Finzer School 


Bessie T. Meyer 





Parkland School 


A. M. Bligh 





Salisbury Annex School 


Roy J. Bell 





Robert B. Clem 





Shawnee High School 
Theo. Roosevelt School 


Blanche Lindley 





LEITCHFIELD. 





MONTICELLO. 


Allen Puterbaugh 
R Peters 





Mt. STERLING 


H. A. Babb 





MorGANFIELD. 


K. G. Gillaspie 





Mt. VERNON 


Otis Amis 





OwENTON 





Henry A. Adams 





PROVIDENCE 
RAVENNA 





RICHMOND 


E. R. Ward 


Fleming B. Griffith 


W. F. O’Donnell 





Sue BENNETT CoLLeGE, London, FACULTY 


K. C. East 





UPTON. 





Vine GROVE 


Roscoe L. Murray 
G. C. Burkhead 
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An Unsigned Letter 


““YESTERDAY morning I saw a 
boy, a very ordinary and quite 
ragged boy, down on his knees 
alongside a concrete highway 
near Hope, Arkansas. He was 
sobbing and crying. Along- 
side the boy was the limp re- 

mains of a big white dog. The picture 
threw me off my stride for the entire 
day. Throwing me off my stride is not 
important, but it is not pleasant to re- 
call that a boy’s heart had been broken. 
“Of course the boy will get over it, and 
there are lots of dogs, but the older I grow 
the more I realize that it is not a little 
thing to break a boy’s heart, even tempo- 
rarily, I am a grown man and in 1926 I 
lost a pointer. Whenever I think of Micky 
and his great brown eyes, my own eyes fill 
up. They are doing it now, and I wouldn’t 
be a darned bit ashamed if there were 
ninety-seven million people watching me. 
“A lot of dog killings are avoidable. 
Of course some cannot be avoided, but a 


KRAYON n.vS 
Wooden Doll 1 1-4 in. x6 1-2 in., con- 
tains7different colored, paper-wrapped 
crayons. Choice of characters: soldier, 
chauffeur, skating girl, Indian girl, 
policeman, Hawaiian girl. 

NAME IN GOLD FREE 
State characters desired. Print names 
plainly. POSTPAID. Send money or- 
der, check or stamps. 

THE HONORBILT COMPANY 

Dept.M10, 1339 Gates Av..Brooklyn, N.Y. 





lot of them can. I have driven nearly 
forty thousand miles a year for some years, 
and I have never hit a dog. At the 
expense of a couple of dented fenders and 
maybe a few feet of brake lining, I have 
always avoided hitting them. They respond 
to the tooting of a horn very well, and I 
have slept better because I have no broken- 
hearted boy on my conscience. 

“If I were a writing man and had a page 
or two to fill with editorials, I would write 
an editorial about driving so as to avoid 
hitting dogs. If you had been with me, 
you would have written two editorials. I 
know what you must think about dogs 
and boys’ hearts.”’ 








A NEW KIND 
of Spelling Program 


providing under one cover— 


1. COMPLETE WORD LISTS 
2. TEACHING MATERIALS 


Chicago, 2500 Prairie Ave. 
Dallas, 1033 Young St. 





MY WORD BOOK 


(published in both paper-bound form and 
cloth-bound form) 


5. TESTING MATERIALS 


all for the price of the average spelling pad. No additional text, pad, 
tablet, or spelling materials of any kind are needed by the pupil. 


LYONS AND CARNAHAN 


149 New Montgomery, San Francisco 


3. PRACTICE MATERIALS 
4. REVIEW MATERIALS 


111 Eighth Ave., New York 
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ENGLISH EXERCISES AND TEsTs, by 
William B. Guitteau, PH.D. Published by 
Johnson Publishing Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


This is a cleverly arranged and skillfully 
prepared series of work books planned to 
aid pupils in acquiring correct language 
habits. In the preparation of this excel- 
lent material the author has availed him- 
self of the studies and investigations by 
Charters, Reed, and other eminent authori- 
ties. 


The series covers grades three to eight 
inclusive, and constitutes a most valuable 
contribution to the work-book field. 


ECONOMICAL ENRICHMENT OF THE SMALL 
SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM, publish- 
ed by the Department of Rural Education 
of the National Education Association, 
1934; 94 pages. Price 50 cents. 


How can the small secondary school 
provide the enriched curriculum necessary 
to prepare for living in a rapidly changing 


world? And how can this be done on a 
limited budget? This yearbook has been 
prepared to help those responsible for 
small secondary schools to answer these 
questions. It is written particularly for su- 
perintendents, principals, teachers, boards 
of education, and state supervisors. Part 
I contains a brief picture of the small 
secondary school situation in the United 
States. It shows the relative importance 
of these schools, the extent to which they 
are reaching youth of high school age, and 
some of the problems which they face 
because of their size. Part II deals with 
special methods, such as alternation of 
classes, circuit teachers, individual instruc- 
tion, correspondence study, utilization of 
community resources, and provision of 
guidance. Part III is concerned with 
problems which arise in the reorganization 
of high schools to bring together larger 
groups. These include both problems of 
the six-year school and problems of con- 
solidating two or more high schools into 


one. The volume does not attempt to 
give a comprehensive detailed treatment 
of each problem. Its purpose is to present 
clearly some of the basic problems, stimu- 
late an interest in their solution, suggest 
methods by which they may be solved, 
and offer suggestions for developing such 
methods. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY FORCES IN EurRo- 
PEAN FICTION, 1934, by Agnes Camilla Han- 
sen. Chicago, American Library Associa- 
tion. 250 pages, cloth. Price $2.00. 


The possibility of using the novel as a 
vehicle for teaching is enhanced by the 
appearance of ‘““Twentieth Century Forces 
in European Fiction,” by Agnes Camilla 
Hansen, just published by the American 
Library Association. The book analyzes 
forces, concepts, and phenomena motivat- 
ing European fiction and lists more than 
five hundred books, translated into English 
from seventeen languages, which picture 
these forces at work. With the integration 
of the curriculum greater opportunity 
arises for excursions which run the whole 
gamut of human experience, all vividly 
portrayed by the novelist. Whether it be 
a war in Europe, a social experiment, a 
scientific discovery, a technological advance, 
a cult, or a theory, its tenets and its effect 
on society are mirrored in fiction which 
attracts the reader who might not otherwise 
be interested. Titles in these lists which 
are particularly suited for high schools are 
starred in the index. Miss Hansen, now 
associate professor in the library school of 
the University of Denver, has studied and 
taught in several European countries. 





BARGAIN CATALOG 


FREI pub- of B 0 0 KS 


lishers listed in our 40th 

Annual Bargain Catalog of 320 pages. Old-time favorites 
—latest *‘best sellers.’’ Reference, Fiction. Juvenile, His- 
tory, Scientific, etc. Serving schools, colleges, libraries 
and thousands of individual customers. Send postcard 
today for our new 1935 catalog, “Bargains in Books.” 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 1v4 
564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago, Minois 
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MOREHEAD STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
MOREHEAD, KENTUCKY 


THE FASTEST GROWING COLLEGE IN KENTUCKY 








Second Semester Opens January 28, 1935 


For information, write PRESIDENT JOHN HOWARD PAYNE 











The Agricultural Experiment Station of 
the University of Kentucky has just issued 
Bulletin No. 350 which deals with Rural 
Organization Contacts in three Kentucky 
communities. 

The bulletin contains most interesting 
data on actual community studies, and is 
well worth reading. Copies may be 
obtained free upon request. 


New Books Received 


AMERICAN BooK COMPANY 
“The Health and Happiness Series,’’ 1 to 3. 


BECKLEY-CARDY 
“Story Pictures of Farm Animals.” 


GInN & COMPANY 
“Biology for Today.” 


GROSSETT AND DUNLAP 


““Modern Word Finder.” 

“The Little Indian.” 

‘Minute Stories of Famous Explorers.” 
“School Plays for all Occasions.” 


Nosie & NOBLE 
“Federal Aid for Education.” 


SCRIBNERS 
“Socialized History of United States.”’ 
Childhood Readers—P. 1 to 3. 
“Work Book in United States History.” 
MAcCRELLIsH & QUIGLEY COMPANY 
“Public Relations for the Public Schools.”’ 


F, A. OWENS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
“The Story of America”—Book 6. 


Kentucky Representatives of 
Publishing Houses 


AMERICAN Book CompANny—Miss Louise Owsley, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 
Miss Mildred Graves, Murray, Kentucky. 
Mr. Ray Grizzell, Cold Springs, Kentucky. 


Ginn & CompaAny—Mr. Milton Elliott, 431 West 
Second Street, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, Kentucky. 


D. C. Heata & Company—Mr. Fred Mutchler, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS—Mr. Paul F. Ries, 363 Ayles- 
ford Place, Lexington, Kentucky. 


J. B. Lipprncorr Company—Mr. R. W. Townsend, 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Lyons & CarNAHAN—Mr. Harry’ Rankley, 
Campbellsville, Kentucky. 

MacMiLtan Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 
1828 Nicholasville Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Mr. H. L. Smith, 1317 South Second Street, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


RanD-McNALLY CompAny—Mr. Roy Worthington, 
Sycamore Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Mr. Vaught Mills, Bellevue, Kentucky. 


SILVER-BURDETI—Mr. Fallen Campbell, Frankfort, 
Kentucky. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. John L. 
Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 


THE tees C. Winston CompANy—Mr. Lee McLain, 
ardstown, Kentucky. 
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NEW WORK BOOKS 
STORY and STUDY READERS 


My Playfellows Work Book 
My Friends to Make Work Book 
My Trips to Take Work Book 
My Treasure Box Work Book 


These new Work Books for the primary 
grades, together with the readers them- 
selves, emphasize reading as a _ thought- 
getting process and provide for the 
development of all essential reading and 
study abilities. Interesting preparatory 
material develops the meaning of all new 
words used in the reader selections. Checks 
for each reader selection and varied tests 
further establish mastery of vocabulary 
and reading skills. These books are pro- 
fusely and attractively illustrated. 


Write for descriptive folder 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 


8-10 South Fifth St., Richmond, Virginia 
Atlanta Dallas New York Chicago 














2 MILLION 


COPIES OF THE 
WINSTON 


Simplified. 
DICTIONARY 


“The Modern Authority” 


HAVE BEEN SOLD in the comparatively short 
time since publication . . . tangible evi- 
dence as to the merit of the principles on 
which THE Winston Simp .iFieD Diction- 
ARY was founded . . . convincing proof of 
the skill with which the editors have 
achieved their high purpose. 


EDITIONS FOR ALL SCHOOL NEEDS 
WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


The JOHN C. WINSTON Co. 
623 S. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Looking Beyond the Horizon 
(Continued from page 41) 


according to their individual standards! 
There were scores of motives, just as there 
are today in the hearts of men who dare go 
beyond their narrow horizons. 

Lots of things wouldn’t have made sense 
to these pioneer travelers. Were there 
difficulties? They overcame them all as a 
part of the day’s work. Were there 
wrecked wagons and broken furniture, or 
bleaching bones, or silent mounds that told 
a story of defeat? These were merely 
reminders of the price that must be paid 
and they stopped not for an instant the 
constant moving ahead of these dauntless 
men and women who were traveling toward 
better things—beyond the horizon. 

What’s beyond the horizon? Well, one 
thing we know is that employers are being 
exceedingly careful these days in selecting 
their working forces. They are giving pref- 
erence to those who have been interested 
enough to train themselves—who have 
broadened their horizons. There are any 
number of the “hill-billy’’ types of men to fill 
the ordinary jobs, but the men who are 
sought and appreciated are the ones who 
have dared. They have met obstacles, of 
course, and overcame them; discourage- 
ments, and passed them by. They are men 
who have broadened their horizons. They 
have developed their abilities and are suc- 
cessful today. But don’t envy them, for 
they have been willing to pay,the price 
of success. 

‘Where the going’s smooth and pleasant 

You will always find the throng, 
For the many, more’s the pity, 

Seem to like to drift along. 

But the steeps that call for courage, 
And the task that’s hard to do 

In the end result in glory 
For the never wavering few.” 


And in this little verse hasn’t Eddie 
Guest just about painted a picture of life 
itself? 

“The cowards never started and the weak 
ones died by the way.” 

But to you, and you, and YOU who 
dare—the world is taking off its hat. 
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Good Schools in Bad Times 


HEN TROUBLE comes we turn to 
fundamentals. Home becomes dearer. 
Neighbors and friends mean more. We 
understand better the mission of the church. 
We appreciate the services of the school. 
If schools are a blessing in good times, they 
are an imperative necessity in bad times. 
They safeguard the health of the child; 
they fortify the home; they give hope and 
encouragement to citizens who are the 
victims of misfortune but who can take 
satisfaction that their children are cared for. 
The schools are ourselves working together 
in the education of our children. 

Times which suggest retrenchment call 
for increased safeguards for schools. Next 
to food, clothing, and shelter, they stand 
between us and chaos. Let us preserve 
and improve our schools. Let us keep the 
children first. 





Textbooks and Nationalism 
(Continued from page 25) 


reference to the problem of the teaching of history 
in many of its aspects. While no attempt has been 
made to deal directly with the latter problem in this 
report, which limits itself as closely as possible to 
the question of school textbooks, it would on the 
other hand have involved serious omissions if 
enough at least had not been said to indicate the 
complex of questions to which that of school text- 
book revision is inseparably linked.” 

Since this League study appeared, the 
“Conclusions and Recommendations of 
the Commission on the Social Studies in 
the Schools,’’ have been made and are now 
available in printed form (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons). This Commission was named 
in 1919 by the American Historical Associa- 
tion. In addition to its printed report a 
number of special studies and researches, 
made under its auspices, are now available. 
When complete there will be fourteen 
major and several supplementary volumes. 
Teachers of the social sciences and school 
administrators will profit by this expression 
of the American Historical Association and 
of its committee of expert schoolmen. 

With so many educators pointing the 
way to mutual goodwill among men and 
nations and so much emphasis on the 
fundamentals of wholesome living, surely 
nationalism can be directed to constructive 
efforts in all countries and to destructive 
activities in none. 
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INVESTIGATE 


2, 


THIS TL, 4A 


COMPLETELY 
PLANNED" 


INDIVIDUAL OR GROUP 


TOURS 
MEXICO 


AS LOW AS 
$17 82° ‘rom Louisville 
$18625 from Cincinnati 


Two weeks of thrills —with Christ- 
mas and New Year amid magnificent 
scenery, age-old romance, sunshine 
and flowers—nothing like it any- 
where, and what a bargain ! 
And Other Low Cost Tours 

To Florida, New Orleans 

Hot Springs, Ark. 
Mississippi Gulf Coast 

and Foreign Lands nearby 
Don’t miss these opportunities. Con- 
sult your local Tourist Agent now 


\" or use coupon. 


W. J. McBride, Division Passenger Agent 
Illinois Central System 
Central Station, Louisville, Ky. 


Please send me details on completely planned tours to 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 
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New 
MACMILLAN 


PUBLICATIONS 


Real Educational 
Contributions 


NATURE AND SCIENCE 
READERS 


By PatcH AND HOWE 


For Elementary Grades I to VI 


JUNIOR SPEECH ARTS 


By CRAIG 


For Junior High Schools 


NATIONS AT WORK 


By PACKARD, SINNOTT, OVERTON 


For Senior High Schools 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 


2459 Prairie Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


~ State Representatives 


MRS. LUCY HOLLOWAY 
1828 Nicholasville Pike, Lexington 


H. L. SMITH 
1317 S. Second St., Louisville 








Whither Character Education? 
(Continued from page 27) 


3. “Character Education,’’ Tenth Yearbook of 
the Department of Superintendents, National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C. 

4. “Character Education Inquiry,’’ conducted 
under the auspices of the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1924-1929. 


The committee chosen to write the 
Tenth Yearbook presented no specific plan 
of character education, neither plans from 
which school heads might choose. Recog- 
nition is made of the great need for further 
research in this field. Their emphasis is 
placed on the following point of view: 


Any education worthy of the name is character 
education; any good curriculum is a character 
education ‘curriculum; any good method of teaching 
is a character education method; any good teacher 
is a teacher of character; any good school provides 
the best possible condition for character growth 

On the positive side it places the 
emphasis upon a constructive reaction to a situa- 
tion, the attitude being centered on the situation, 
rather than upon the self. The reaction is assumed 
to be good as it seems to result in good for the 
total situation.§ 


Thus, the schools of today are in agree- 
ment with Warden Lawes that it is their 
duty, in part, to provide a basis for charac- 
ter training, and a program is being inaugu- 
rated to meet the need. For this to be 
effective every school head must actively 
support a character education program 
and keep himself ‘‘posted”’ in the recent 
developments of this new movement. 
Some principles which should be kept 
in mind are: 


1. Character education, in the last 
analysis, is a personal and _ individual 
achievement. 


2. The character training of our Ameri- 
can youth will be determined largely by 
all the institutions and agencies with which 
it comes in contact. Conditions and cir- 
cumstances of life will have the most 
impressive effect. 


3. There is no magic formula for 
character development. 


4. The most significant conclusion 
growing out of the last decade of character 
education research is a realization that the 
measure of any One trait is not necessarily 


& National Education Association Proceedings, 1932. 546. 
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indicative of the whole character of the 
individual. 

5. Normal moral development must 
come from the activities of the school, the 
home, the church, and the community. 
Right character can be realized only in 
and through human relations. 


P. t.. a& 
(Continued from page 39) 


2. Greater efficiency in teaching and 
disciplining as a result of this knowledge. 

3. Encouragement and inspiration from 
the fact that the parents are ‘‘back of”’ 
him or her. 


THE CHILD GAINS 


1. Improved  scholarship—stimulated 
by intelligent interest in the home. 

2. Improved health by home co-opera- 
tion with the health education in school. 


3. Better attendance and less tardiness 
as the parents begin to take pride in the 
high rank of their school in the State, on 
these two points. 


THE PARENTS GAIN 


1. A first-hand knowledge of their 
children’s school life and of new educational 
methods. 

2. An intimate acquaintance with the 
teachers and an understanding of the 
schools’ standards and methods. 

3. <A vision of the schools’ needs. 


4. A realization of the value of the 
home care and training of their children, 
and valuable help in the problems of 
parenthood. 

The greatest ambition of the Parent- 
Teacher Association is to win every mother, 
father, and teacher in our State into a 
loyal and intelligent service for the welfare 
of the children—Are you a member? 

The programs rendered during this 
educational week engendered a great deal 
of interest in the public schools throughout 
the State. The continued efforts of all the 


associations will bear fruits that will , 


advance the cause of childhood, create 
better community spirit, and bring the 
homes and school into a closer co-operation 
for the welfare of the child. 


For Senior High Schools 


MAGOFFIN-DUNCALF BECKER HISTORIES 
ANCIENT and MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


Magoffin and Duncalf 
MODERN HISTORY 
Carl Becker 
These two books furnish an ideal means for a 
continuous course in ancient, medieval, and 
modern history. Each book, however, may be 
used independently with entire satisfaction. 


A NEW COMPLETE MATHEMATICS 
PROGRAM 








PLANE GEOMETRY 
SOLID GEOMETRY 
By Elizabeth B. Cowley 
INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY 
FUSION MATHEMATICS 
By Freilich-Shanholt-McCormack 


<iffeh cfamvessar 


1885 * @: 1935 


FALLEN CAMPBELL, Representative 
421)4 West Fourth Street, Frankfort 


SILVER-BURDETT 


221 East 20th Street, Chicago, Illinois 











SCRIPT LETTER CHARTS. An aid in teach- 
ing penmanship in all grades, and script forms in 
the primary grades. Valuable also in teaching the 
sequence of the letters. A set should be in every 
schoolroom. 


Eleven charts, each 8x26 inches, white on black, like 
reduced specimens above; give all capitals, small 
letters and figures and life-size POSITION CHART 
of arm, hand, and pen. Can be distinctly seen from 
any part of the room. The letter forms used are from 
the popular and successful state adopted GRAVES 
PROGRESSIVE COURSE IN HANDWRITING. 
Only 60c per set, postpaid. 

Each teacher should secure from her principal or 
superintendent her free copy of the Graves Hand- 
writing Manual for Teachers which includes the 
Measuring Scale and Diagnostic Chart with Remedial 
suggestions; or we will mail a copy upon receipt of 
postage, 6c. Teachers should write for our free 
Correspondence Course in Handwriting, based upon 
the Graves system, adopted by the state; also a free 
sample of our KEEP-NEAT Paper Holder. 

The best work in handwriting can be done only 
when each pupil is supplied with an individual book 
of clean, attractive copies, Supplies of grades 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 are free, while grades, 5, 6, 7, and 8 may be 
purchased of your local bookseller or of our distributors, 
Central School Supply Company, Louisville. 


W. S. BENSON & CO., Publishers, Austin, Texas 
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The Courtesy of the Old South 
The Efficiency of the New... 
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Pisgah 
(Continued from page 33) 

In Pisgah Church 

Were not content with worship 

Of the heart alone. 

They built immediately an Academy of 
Learning, 

The first this side the Alleghenies. 

And so it came to pass 

Their children sitting at the feet 

Of such Gamaliels 

As Rankin, Steele, and Moore, 

Became the early leaders 

In this state that gave the Nation 

Breckenridges and Marshalls, 

Trimbles, Crittendens, and MacDowells, 

And scores and scores of others 

Who have wrought for God and man 

And fame and peace eternal. 

These pioneers and their sons and daugh- 
ters 

Never balked at hardships of the wilder- 
ness, 

Nor shuddered at the scream of panther, 

Nor howl of any beast that prowls the 
night. 

They met the war whoop of the redman 


With a Bible in one hand and rifle in the 
other. 

Scotch-Irish Presbyterians,— 

They who settled here. 

Brave men who dared to face starvation 

Or untimely death 

But feared to live without their God. 

The brush of artist never put on canvas 

Picture more inspiring or beautiful 

Than that of these good pioneers 

As they marched to worship 

In the little Church they builded here 

Seven score years and more ago.”’ 

And so Kentucky! 

A name, it matters not its origin, 

That challenges admiration even yet 

In any part of earth,— 

A name that stands not only 

For towering mountains and rugged hills, 

For vine-clad cliffs and rolling plains, 

For blooded stock that graze 

The blue-grass woodlands,— 

Horses known throughout the world 

For beauty, strength, and speed, 

But most of all for men of sturdy manhood, 

Eloquence and courage of convictions, 

And for women of unrivaled character and 
beauty. 
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New Geographies on ‘Single Cycle” Plan 


Carpenter - 


OUR NEIGHBORS NEAR AND FAR 

OUR HOME STATE AND CONTINENT 
OUR CONTINENTAL NEIGHBORS 
HOW THE WORLD LIVES AND WORKS 


Brigham 


McFarlane 


GRADE 4 
GRADE 5 
GRADE 6 
GRADE 7 


In harmony with the new objectives in geography teaching advocated by the 


N. E. A. Thirty-Second Yearbook. 


Up-to-date in subject matter; e. g. the 1933 conflict of Japan and China over 


rich Manchuria, now Manchukuo. 


Stress world relationships ; cultivate greater tolerance for other peoples. 


Unequalled maps; new action and aerial pictures. 


Interesting new type exercises; 


abundant tests. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


300 Pike Street 








Every child is entitled to a fair start. That 
is why dental health is necessary. From kin- 
dergarten up, jaws are developing and new 
teeth taking their places in the jaws. Chewing 
gum assists Nature in its job to supply blood 
to new teeth and also aids the jaws in their 
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Forward Looking 


... business groups shun ex- 
travagant statements. They 
call upon great Universities to 
make impartial investigations 
of their products. Results of 
such research form the basis 
of our advertising. What you 
read over our signature about 
chewing gum, you can believe. 

The National Association of 
Chewing Gum Manufacturers. 


are 





normal development. But the chewing must 
be consistently done every day. There is a 
Reason, a Time and Place for chewing gum. 
Four Factors that Help Teeth Last a Lifetime 


Are: Proper Nutrition, Dentist’s Care, Per- 
sonal Care and Plenty of Chewing Exercise 
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New Complete Series of Geographies 


OUR WORLD TODAY 


DE ForEst STULL Roy WINTHROP HATCH 
Teachers College, Columbia University State Teachers College, Montclair 


Four Book Series 


Journeys Through Many Lands 

Journeys Through North America 

Our World Today—Europe and Europe Overseas 

Our World Today—Asia, Latin America, United States 


Available Also in Two Volumes 


1. Journeys Through Our World Today 
2. Our World Today 


A new series promoting international understanding. Sets 
a new standard in maps, pictures, and interesting subject matter. 

Written by two practical teachers who have had long ex- 
perience in teaching children of the age for which the books are 
intended. 


Boston ALLYN and BACON Chicago 


New York Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 











